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SIR: 
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REPORT 

Of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Managers  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  respectfully  submit 
the  following 

REPORT. 

The  Asylum  has  been  in  operation  since  the  16th  of  January,  1843, 
when  it  was  opened  under  some  disadvantages  of  a  temporary  charac¬ 
ter,  for  the  admission  of  patients.  Many  of  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  had  not  then  been  completed  ;  only  a  small  part  of  the  furniture 
had  then  been  procured  ;  the  furnaces  intended  for  warming  the  apart¬ 
ments  to  be  occupied  by  the  patients  were  unfinished,  the  verandahs 
uninclosed,  and  no  means  then  in  readiness  for  furnishing  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  But  so  strong  was  the  desire  expressed  in  applica¬ 
tions  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  to  have  the  institution  opened 
at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  that  we  fixed  on  the  16th  of  January 
believing  that  the  small  number  of  patients  that  would  be  admitted 
during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  could  be  made  comfortable  ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time,  the  necessary  arrangements  then  in  progress, 
could  be  completed. 

We  refer  to  the  first  annual  report  made  to  us  by  the  superintendent 
and  herewith  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  for  a  full  and  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution,  from  the  time  it  was  opened 
for  the  admission  of  patients,  to  the  30th  of  November  last.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  during  a  period  of  ten  and  one-half  months, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  patients  in  all  have  been  received  into 
the  Asylum;  that  fifty-three ,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  recovered  ;  fourteen  improved  ;  six  unimproved  ;  seven  have 
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died,  and  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  were  remaining  on  the  30th 
November. 

7  / 

The  Asylum  has  filled  up  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  us 
at  the  commencement ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  record  of  so  great 
a  number  of  admissions,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  in  any  simi¬ 
lar  institution.  In  thus  rapidly  assembling  so  large  a  number  of  in¬ 
sane  persons  together  in  an  Asylum,  in  many  respects  unprepared  for 
their  admission,  and  many  of  them  when  admitted  of  the  most  violent 
class,  accidents  of  a  serious  character  were  reasonably  to  have  been 
anticipated,  besides  being  adverse  in  many  respects  to  the  success  of 
the  Institution. 

Under  these  circumstances,  also,  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
and  other  officers  have  been  rendered  peculiarly  arduous  and  responsi¬ 
ble.  It  is,  however,  with  unfeigned  gratification,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  state  that  no  case  of  suicide  or  other  accident  of  a  serious  nature 
has  occurred ;  that  fifty-three  of  our  fellow  beings,  under  the  auspi¬ 
cious  influences  of  this  Institution,  have  been  restored  to  reason,  to 
their  families,  and  society ,  and  that  those  who  still  remain,  have  been 
rendered  comparatively  comfortable  under  the  severest  of  human 
afflictions. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  not  actually  seen  the  inmates 
of  the  Asylum,  and  remarked  their  condition  on  admission,  fully  to 
comprehend  the  extent  of  the  change  which  is  wrought  upon  them  in 
every  thing  that  marks  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  a  human 
being,  by  being  placed  under  the  control  and  influence  of  such  an 
institution. 

The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  this  noblest  of  public  cha¬ 
rities,  and  the  remarkable  exemption  from  any  serious  accident,  in  thus 
rapidly  assembling  so  large  a  number  of  insane  persons  with  atten¬ 
dants,  who,  when  they  commenced,  were  inexperienced  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  duties,  we  cannot  but  attribute  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
ability,  skilfulness,  experience,  and  entire  devotedness  to  his  duties  of 
the  superintendent  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Institution,  and 
who,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  managers,  presides  over  and 
directs  all  its  operations. 

We  also  present  herewith,  an  abstract  from  the  reports  made  to  us 
quarterly  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Asylum,  showing  the  receipts  and 
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expenditures  on  account  of  the  Institution,  from  the  first  of  January, 
1843,  to  the  first  of  December  last.  It  does  not  embrace  the  pay¬ 
ments  for  salaries  of  the  resident  officers  of  the  Asylum,  which  by  law 
are  paid  quarterly  from  the  State  Treasury. 

By  the  45th  section  of  the  act  of  the  7th  of  April,  1842,  for  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Asylum,  “  sixteen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  pro¬ 
vide  furniture,  stock,  books,  and  fixtures  ;  eight  thousand  dollars  to 
purchase  provisions,  fuel,  and  medicines,  and  to  defray  contingent  ex¬ 
penses  ;  and  two  thousand  dollars  to  enclose  and  improve  the  grounds. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  report  made  to  the  Legislature  at 
the  last  session,  (Assembly  Docs.  1843,  No.  50,)  that  there  had  been 
expended  up  to  January  1,  1843,  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
by  that  act;  $5,618.58  of  which  was  expended  for  fixtures,  drains, 
a  well,  and  towards  completing  and  preparing  the  building  ;  $4,419.42. 
for  the  purchase  of  furniture  ;  and  the  residue,  $1,661 .75  for  attendants, 
assistants,  labor,  fuel,  lights,  provisions,  household  stores,  and  current 
expenses. 

By  the  act  of  18th  April,  1843,  chap.  224,  an  appropriation  was 
made  of  $10,500,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  erecting  a  barn  and  two 
brick  buildings  for  hospitals,  work  shops  and  wash  room,  and  two 
wooden  buildings  for  wood  sheds  and  store  houses.  By  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  act  also,  $5,600  were  appropriated  to  replace  that  amount  expen¬ 
ded  the  preceding  year,  towards  completing  and  preparing  the  building 
out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  to  provide  furniture. 

When  the  present  Board  of  Managers  was  organized,  and  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  Institution,  which  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1842, 
they  found  on  examination  that  very  considerable  expenditures  were 
necessary  before  the  Institution  could  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
patients,  although  the  impression  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad  that  the 
Institution  was  then  complete  and  ready  for  the  admission  of  patients, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  furniture  could  be  procured.  Indeed  the  act 
of  1842,  for  organizing  the  Asylum,  seems  to  have  been  framed  and 
passed  under  such  an  impression.  The  present  Board,  as  soon  as  they 
undertook  the  making  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for  opening  the 
Institution,  found  that  the  building  was  not  provided  with  a  supply  of 
water ;  that  a  long  and  expensive  stone  drain,  leading  to  the  Erie  canal, 
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a  distance  of  140  rods  was  indispensable  ;  that  hot  air  furnaces  for 
warming  the  building,  with  new  flues,  must  be  constructed  ;  that  the 
pipes  for  distributing  water  to  different  parts  of  the  building,  with  the 
large  cisterns  or  tanks  in  the  attic,  were  to  be  procured ;  the  verandas 
to  be  enclosed ;  iron  railings  for  the  steps  to  be  procured  ;  that  consi¬ 
derable  expenditures  were  required  for  additional  support  to  the  roof  of 
the  centre  part  of  the  building,  which  on  examination  was  found  inse¬ 
cure ;  that  rooms  were  to  be  provided  for  the  most  noisy  and  violent 
patients  ;  that  the  necessary  out-buildings  for  the  establishment  were 
yet  to  be  erected ;  and  that  many  fixtures  and  some  alterations  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  were  absolutely  required,  before  the  Asylum 
could  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

The  expenditures  which  we  have  found  necessary  to  make,  have 
been  made  with  as  strict  a  regard  to  economy  as  the  necessary  wants 
of  the  Institution  would  in  our  judgment  warrant. 

The  original  estimate  for  furniture  for  the  entire  establishment  was 
$16,076.88,  (see  Senate  Doc.  1842,  No.  20,  page  46.)  We  were 
obliged  to  use  part  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  furniture  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  building  and  getting  it  in  readiness  for  the  admission  of  pa¬ 
tients.  We  have  consequently  up  to  the  present  time  expended  for 
furniture  less  than  half  the  sum  originally  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  house,  however,  is  but  scantily  furnished,  and  further  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  furniture  will  from  time  to  time  be  indispensable,  which 
will  require  the  moneys  thus  necessarily  taken  from  the  furniture  ap¬ 
propriation  to  be  hereafter  replaced. 

We  have  expended  for  finishing  rooms  in  the  basement,  fixtures, 
drain,  completing  and  preparing  the  building,  &c.  from  1st  January 
to  1st  December,  1843,  $11,288.95;  for  furniture  during  the  same 
period  $3,536.53;  for  improvement  of  the  grounds,  being  principally 
enclosing,  with  a  high  fence,  large  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  building  for 
the  use  of  the  patients,  $1,164.20;  and  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  various  pipes  and  fixtures  connected  therewith,  $2,579.86. 

We  have  also  during  the  last  summer  erected  a  stone  barn  100  by 
46  feet,  with  vegetable  cellar,  vaults  for  manure,  carriage  room  and 
stables,  at  an  expense  of  $2,761 .54.  The  barn  is  large  and  substan¬ 
tially  built,  but  not  larger  than  will  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution. 
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The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  from  the  19th  April,  1842,  when  the  Board 

was  organized,  to  1st  December,  1843,  the  date  of  the  last  quarterly 
report  of  the  treasurer. 

Paid  for  finishing  rooms,  fixtures,  drains,  furnaces,  and  completing 
and  preparing  the  building  for  the  reception  of  patients,  __  $16,251  00 
Paid  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  and  the  various  fix¬ 
tures,  pipes,  &c.  connected  therewith, 

Paid  for  furniture, . 

Paid  for  the  improvement  of  grounds  and  fences, _ _ 

$27,951  01 


By  the  45th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  there  was  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  that  section,  in  all  $26,000. 

Charging  the  above  items  of  expenditure  to  the  appropriation  of  1842, 

leaves  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  of  1843, .  $1,951  01 

Paid  out  of  appropriation  of  1843,  for  erection  of  stone 

barn  with  vegetable  cellar,  vaults,  &c. . .  °  76 1  64. 


$4,712  55 

Deducting  the  last  mentioned  sum  from  the  $16,000  appropriated 
by  the  act  of  1843,  there  remains  of  that  appropriation  $11,387.45, 
which  has  been  necessarily  expended  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  in 
defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  To  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  only  $14,600  of  the  appropriation  of  1843  had  been 
drawn  from  the  State  Treasury.  Deducting  the  above  $4,712.55  from 
the  last  mentioned  sum,  there  remains  of  the  appropriation  of  1843, 

$9,887.45,  which  has  been  expended,  and  may  be  charged  to  current 
expenses,  as  follows  : 


2,579  86 
7,955  95 
1,164  20 


Paid  for  labor,  wages  of  attendants,  fuel,  lights,  medicines,  provi 

sions,  &c.,  as  per  last  annual  report, .  $1  661  71 

Paid  for  labor,  wages  of  attendants,  fuel,  lights,  medi¬ 
cines,  provisions,  &c.,  including  stock  for  farm,  horses, 


Carried  forward,.... 
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Brought  forward,  . . . . .  $1,661  75 

carriages,  harness  and  farming  implements,  from  1st 
January  to  1st  Dec.,  1843,  as  per  annexed  abstract 

of  treasurer’s  report, .  11,738  60 

Advanced  lo  purchase  clothing  for  patients, . 414  71 

Balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  30, . 490  11 

(  _ _ 


$14,305  26 


Balance  of  appropriation  of  1843,  received  as  above,  and  applied  as 


above  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses, .  $9,887  45 

Received  for  board,  and  advances  for  clothing  of  pati¬ 
ents,  to  1st  Dec .  4,008  06 

Received  for  rent  of  farm  for  1842,  and  for  articles 

sold,  as  per  abstract  of  treasurer’s  report, .  309  75 

Received  for  rent  of  farm,  received  prior  to  1st  Jan¬ 
uary,.  1843,  as  per  last  annual  report, . 100  00 


$14,305  26 


By  the  48th  section  of  the  act  to  organize  the  Asylum,  it  is  provided 
that  “all  purchases  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum  shall  be  for  cash,  and 
not  on  credit  or  time.”  By  the  preceding  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Managers  had  no  means  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Asylum  during  the  last  year,  except  by  using  for  that  purpose  the  mo¬ 
neys  appropriated  at  the  last  session,  for  the  erection  of  out-buildings. 
They  were  thus  obliged  to  defer  the  erection  of  any  of  the  buildings 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  1843,  except  a  barn,  which  was  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  Institution  could  be  carried  on  temporarily  without  the  other 
buildings  provided  for  by  that  act,  though  they  are  much  needed. 

In  establishing  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  and  support  of 
patients,  we  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  unfortunate  class  for  whose 
benefit  this  institution  was  intended,  require  payment  for  their  support 
in  advance.  We  supposed  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the 
State  had  not,  at  the  time  the  Asylum  was  opened,  made  any  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  support  in  it  of  the  insane  poor,  and  if  payment  in  advance 
had  been  required,  nearly  all  of  that  class  must  necessarily  have  been 
excluded  until  the  annual  meetings  of  the  boards  of  supervisors  in  No¬ 
vember.  Payment  for  the  support  of  patients  is  required  semi-annually 
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on  the  first  of  August  and  February.  Under  this  regulation,  although 
$13,852.76  was  charged  for  the  support  of  patients,  to  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  only  $4,008.06  of  the  sum  thus  charged  was  actually  received 
into  the  treasury  up  to  the  last  mentioned  day  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
appropriations  of  1842  and  1843,  have  been  expended  in  the  manner 
before  stated  ;  the  moneys  which  are  hereafter  received  on  account  of 
the  support  of  patients,  will  be  the  only  means  for  the  payment  of  fu¬ 
ture  current  expenses,  and  we  think  will  be  adequate  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  made  such  regulations  for  the  disbursement  of  money  ex- 
pended  for  the  use  of  the  Asylum,  by  the  steward  and  treasurer,  as 
seemed  to  us  well  calculated  to  insure  fidelity,  economy  and  strict  ac¬ 
countability. 

All  moneys  received,  whether  for  the  support  of  patients  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  by  him  deposited  to  his  credit  as 
treasurer,  in  one  of  the  banks  in  Utica.  All  purchases  for  the  Institu¬ 
tion  are  made  by  the  steward,  for  which  duplicate  bills  are  made  out, 
on  one  of  which  the  steward  endorses  an  order  on  the  treasurer  to  pay 
to  the  person  of  whom  the  purchase  is  made,  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
and  on  the  other  takes  a  receipt  for  the  order  so  given.  No  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  by  the  treasurer,  except  on  the  order  of  the  stew¬ 
ard,  endorsed  on  the  bill  containing  the  items  of  charge  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  the  order  is  drawn,  nor  unless  the  bill  is  countersigned, 
or  endorsed,  “  approved  ”  by  the  superintendent.  The  treasurer  pays  the 
orders  of  the  steward  by  checks  on  the  deposit  bank,  and  takes  a  vouch¬ 
er  for  such  payment,  and  makes  entries  in  his  books  of  the  payment, 
under  the  proper  heads  of  expenditure.  To  enable  the  steward  to  pay 
petty  current  expenses,  the  payment  of  which  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned  would  be  inconvenient,  the  treasurer  is  authorized  to  advance 
to  him  a  sum  not  exceeding  $200;  the  expenditure  of  which  is  entered 
by  the  steward  in  a  pass  book,  and  must  be  accounted  for  monthly,  or 
oftener  to  the  treasurer,  after  the  account  has  been  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  superintendent,  and  before  any  further  advance  of  money 
can  be  made  to  him  by  the  treasurer  for  petty  expenses.  The  steward 
is  required  to  take  vouchers  for  all  payments  on  account  of  petty  ex¬ 
penses  exceeding  one  dollar,  and  file  the  same  with  the  treasurer  on 
settling  his  account  for  petty  expenses.  The  treasurer  and  steward  are 
required  to  furnish  to  the  Managers  quarlerly  abstracts  of  their  accounts 
which  are  examined  and  compared  with  the  original  vouchers,  by  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Board. 


[Assemble 


The  measures  taken  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
Asylum,  have  proved,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
entirely  successful.  The  large  reservoir  formed  by  excavating  a  well 
sixteen  feet  diameter  in  the  clear,  for  the  first  twenty-three  feet  in 
depth ;  and  eight  feet  diameter  for  the  remaining  ten  or  eleven  feet,  will, 
as  far  as  we  yet  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it,  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  water  at  all  seasons,  for  the  use  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
inmates  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  present  building.  The  wa¬ 
ter  is  forced  into  a  reservoir  in  the  attic  of  the  building  with  great  fa¬ 
cility  and  at  very  trifling  expense,  by  means  of  a  pump  operated  by  a 
single  horse. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  repeat  the  recommendation  in  our  last  annual 
report,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  of  between  three  and  four  acres,  which  lies  westerly  of  and 
adjoining  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  building,  and  approaches  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  west  wing.  By  an  agreement  between  the  own¬ 
ers  of  this  land  and  the  former  building  commissioners.  (Senate  Docu¬ 
ment  1839,  No.  20,)  we  are  bound  to  lay  out  and  open  a  street,  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  land,  which  will  lead  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  west 
wing  of  the  Asylum.  It  is  quite  desirable  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
opening  this  street,  as  well  as  to  avoid  having  buildings  erected  too 
near  the  Asylum.  This  ground  is  also  wanted  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  in  front  of  the  building,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  have  laid 
into  promenade  grounds  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  trees. 
We  have  not  yet  commenced  laying  out,  improving,  or  fencing  the 
grounds  in  front,  but  intend  doing  so  the  coming  spring,  prior  to  which 
it  is  desirable  on  many  accounts,  that  this  small  addition  to  the  grounds 
should  be  made. 

The  two  brick  buildings  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  to  be  used  for 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  washing  and  ironing  rooms  and  work  shops,  are 
much  needed.  We  have  now  no  hospital  department  for  the  sick. 
The  washing  and  ironing  is  done  in  the  basement  of  the  centre  part  of 
the  present  building,  but  the  rooms  used  for  that  purpose  are  too  small 
and  badly  lighted,  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  both  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates  above,  require  that  the  washing  for  so  large  a 
family  should  be  removed  to  a  place  without  the  present  building. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  other  accommodations  for  the  more  noisy 
and  violent  class  of  patients  should  be  provided.  That  class  are  now 
placed  in  th  -  basement  of  the  present  building,  where  we  have  fitted 
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rooms  that  are  entirely  comfortable,  but  it  is  found  that  they  disturb 
and  annoy  by  their  noise,  those  in  the  halls  above.  The  present 
building  was  originally  intended  for  only  the  convalescent,  a  class  who 
are  comparatively  orderly  and  quiet.  A.11  well  organized  hospitals  for 
the  insane'have  separate  accommodations  for  the  noisy  and  violent  class, 
and  so  far  removed  as  not  to  disturb  those  who  are  quiet. 

By  the  35th  section  of  the  act  to  organize  the  Asylum  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  “  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  keeping  the  poor  or  any  persons  in 
indigent  circumstances  in  the  Asylum  until  the  first  of  April,  1843, 
shall  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  and  that  thereafter  it 
shall  be  annually  fixdd  by  the  managers,  and  shall  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  of  support  and  attendance  exclusive  of  officer’s  salaries.” 

In  the  commencement  of  such  an  institution,  and  while  it  is  not  filled 
with  inmates,  the  actual  cost  of  support  and  attendance  for  each  per¬ 
son  has  necessarily  been  greater  than  it  will  be  when  the  Institution  is 
filled.  Hitherto  we  have  charged  for  patients  supported  by  the  coun¬ 
ties,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  which  has  been  as  near  the 
actual  cost  as  could  be  determined  by  us  on  the  first  day  of  April  last. 
But  the  Institution  is  now  nearly  filled  and  the  expense  for  attendance 
is  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients  than  it  was  in  the  com¬ 
mencement.  From  a  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  Institution  to 
the  insane  poor,  we  have,  not  without  some  hesitation,  fixed  the  price 
for  keeping  “the  poor  or  any  persons  in  indigent  circumstances,”  whose 
support  is  chargeable  to  a  town  or  county,  at  two  dollars  per  week, 
after  the  first  of  February,  1844.  We  think  the  actual  cost  of  sup¬ 
port  and  attendance  for  that  class,  will  not,  after  the  first  of  February, 
exceed  that  sum.  We  anticipate  greater  proceeds  from  the  farm  the 
ensuing  than  we  had  the  past  year,  which  will  tend  to  lessen  the  actual 
cost  of  support. 

There  are  at  the  date  of  this  report,  two  hundred  and  ten  patients 
in  the  Asylum,  and  we  can  not  properly  accommodate,  with  our  pre¬ 
sent  means  of  classification,  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
There  are  accommodations  for  only  twenty  of  the  most  violent  class, 
(a  greater  number  than  we  usually  have,)  in  the  basement  of  the  two 
wings. 
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We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  number  of 
insane  in  the  State,  for  whom  provision  ought  to  be  made  in  a  well 
regulated  Asylum.  Our  predecessors  who  planned  and  commenced 
the  building  of  this  Institution,  were  convinced,  after  very  full  investi¬ 
gation,  that  the  number  for  whom  such  provision  should  be  made,  was 
at  least  one  thousand,  and  their  plan  contemplated  accommodations  for 
that  number.  By  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  reported  in  the  State, 
2340  idiots  and  lunatics.  In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  State  reported 
that  there  were  803  lunatics  in  the  State,  supported  at  the  public 
charge.  In  1842,  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  from  information 
obtained  by  circulars  addressed  to  the  different  counties,  estimated  that 
there  were  430  lunatic  paupers  in  the  Slate,  then  confined  in  jails  and 
poor-houses. 

It  is  thus  perfectly  apparent  that  but  a  very  small- number  of  the  in¬ 
sane  in  the  State,  can  at  present  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Institution. 
The  question  then  properly  arises,  shall  it  be  enlarged  ? 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  commissioners  who  originally 
formed  the  plan  of  this  Institution,  designed  it  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  one  thousand  patients.  The  foundations  of  four 
buildings,  each  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  were  laid. 

By  the  act  of  1st  May,  1839,  the  Legislature  directed  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  buildings,  and  that  the  foundations  of  the  others 
should  be  leveled  and  covered  for  protection. 

In  looking  to  the  future  enlargement  of  the  Institution,  we  have 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  under  the  existing  stale  of 
things,  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  ;  and  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
dence  in  our  own  judgment,  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  urge  upon  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  its  enlargement,  according  to  the  original 
plan  of  its  founders. 

We  early  found  that  the  south  and  west  foundations,  which  were 
carried  up  only  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  had  become 
so  much  injured  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  frost,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit 
to  build  upon  as  originally  designed.  We  accordingly  used  most  of 
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the  stone  in  those  foundations,  for  making  the  drain  and  the  erection  of 
the  barn. 

The  east  foundation,  which  was  carried  up  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
height  of  the  basement,  we  had  supposed  was  better  protected,  and 
consequently  less  injured.  We  very  recently  employed  two  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent  master  builders  to  examine  it,  with  a  view  of  de¬ 
termining  its  present  condition,  who  certified  to  us,  “  that  they  are  of 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent,  by  the  rain  and  frost, 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  erect  a  building  upon  it  as  originally  contemplated.” 

We  think  there  are  manifest  and  great  advantages  in  having  the  parts 
of  the  establishment  so  connected,  that  both  officers  and  patients  can 
easily  pass,  at  all  times,  to  and  from  the  different  apartments,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  not  secured  by  the  original  plan. 

By  erecting  two  additional  wings  of  brick,  each  250  feet  long,  in¬ 
cluding  the  verandahs,  by  38  feet  in  width,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  fur¬ 
nish  suitable  accommodations  in  the  Institution  for  five  hundred  patients. 
We  should  recommend  to  have  these  additional  wings  placed  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from,  and  at  right  angles  with,  the  present  wings,  each 
story  to  be  connected  with  each  of  the  stories  of  the  present  building, 
by  a  verandah,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light,  but  so  as 
to  afford  easy  and  convenient  access  to  the  different  halls.  In  this 
manner  all  the  required  means  of  classification  could  be  secured,  the 
whole  could  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  superintendent  with 
two  assistants,  the  patients  could  be  easily  changed  from  one  apart¬ 
ment  or  class  to  another,  which  is  found  to  be  frequently  necessary, 
and  all  could  have  easy  access  to  the  chapel  in  the  present  building, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  five  hundred  persons. 

These  additional  wings  we  think  can  be  erected  at  less  expense  than 
it  would  cost  to  build  on  the  east  foundation,  550  feet  long,  (with  a 
centre  part  of  125  feet,  designed  to  be  occupied  by  the  resident  officers 
and  not  planned  or  intended  for  apartments  for  patients,)  in  case  that 
foundation  was  now  in  a  condition  safe  to  build  upon. 

The  erection  of  the  two  wings,  as  here  suggested,  with  buildings  in 
the  rear,  for  hospitals  for  the  sick,  washing  and  ironing  rooms  and  work 
shops,  which  would  be  connected  with  the  proposed  wings,  and  toge¬ 
ther  enclose  a  large  yard  for  the  use  of  patients,  would  form  a  plan  af- 
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fording  desirable  facilities  for  management  and  access  to  different 
apartments,  convenient  arrangements  for  classification,  and  also  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  further  enlargement,  if  necessary,  in  such  manner  as  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  connected  establishment. 

We  have  caused  careful  estimates  to  be  made  by  practical  and  ex¬ 
perienced  builders,  of  the  cost  of  erecting  with  brick,  two  wings  of  the 
size  above  mentioned,  with  two  buildings  of  brick,  130  by  25  feet  each, 
for  hospitals,  washing,  ironing,  and  work  rooms,  with  two  frame  build¬ 
ings,  70  by  20  feet  each,  for  wood  and  store-rooms. 

They  estimate  the  entire  expense,  exclusive  of  painting,  at  $69,016. 
Making  a  reasonable  allowance  for  contingencies,  we  think  it  safe  to 
say  that  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  the  building  would  not  exceed 
$80,000. 

Under  this  state  of  facts,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  determine  whether  the  Institution  shall  be  enlarged,  and  if  so, 
how  and  when  it  shall  be  done.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  numerous  insane  in  our  State,  who  need  the  advantages 
of  a  well  regulated  asylum  for  their  restoration  or  comfortable  exis¬ 
tence,  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  enlargement  of  it  as  spee¬ 
dily  as  the  necessary  means  can  properly,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  be  devoted  to  this  object.  If  the  work  should  be  commenced 
the  ensuing  spring,  it  will  require  at  least  two  years,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  before  it  can  be  completed. 

Annexed  is  a  memorial  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  of  Boston,  addressed  to 
the  Legislature  of  New-York,  and  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
with  a  request  that  we  would  cause  it  to  be  laid  before  your  honorable 
body.  The  memorial,  from  the  very  cursory  and  but  partial  examina¬ 
tion  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  give  it,  seems  to  relate  chiefly  to  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  our  county  poor  houses.  Miss  Dix  has,  as  is 
well  known,  devoted  herself,  her  time  and  money,  in  the  largest  and 
truest  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  to  the  cause  of  the  insane  poor.  She 
has  formerly  visited  all  the  jails  and  poor  houses  in  her  own  State,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  insane  there  confined,  and 
developing  to  the  world  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  there  came  under 
her  own  personal  observation,  with  the  hope  that  such  disclosures 
might  induce  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  insane  poor. 
With  like  views  she  has  recently  visited  every  county  poor  house  and 
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most  of  the  jails  in  this  State  ;  and  the  results  of  her  investigations  are, 
as  we  are  informed,  embodied  in  this  memorial,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  interest,  and  to  impart  much  valuable  information  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  condition,  and  to  the  practical  defects  of  our  county 
houses,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  especially  the  insane  poor. 

T.  H.  HUBBARD, 
NICHOLAS  DEVEREUX, 

A.  MUNSON, 

CHARLES  A.  MANN, 

J.  SUTHERLAND, 

C.  B.  COVENTRY, 

DAVID  BUEL,  Jr. 

T.  ROMEYN  BECK. 
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ABSTRACT 


Of  Treasurer’s  Report. 


Receipts  from  IsZ  January  to  1st  December ,  1843. 

1843.  Jan.  1.  Balance  in  the  treasury,  as  per  report, _ $3,900  25 

Feb.  1.  Cash  from  State  Treasurer,  appropriation, 


1842, 

3,000 

00 

March  27. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

4,000 

00 

May  13. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

3,500 

00 

June  2. 

do 

do  do 

do 

1843, 

2,600 

00 

July  3. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

3,000 

00 

Aug.  1. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

2,500 

00 

Sept.  12. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

2,000 

00 

Oct.  12. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

2,000 

00 

Oct,  28. 

do 

do  do 

do 

do 

2,500 

00 

June  14. 

do 

from  S.  S.  Thorn, 

$5  25 

July  10. 

do 

for  old  brick  sold, 

4  50 

( 

Aug.  18. 

do 

of  A.C.Doum,  for 

ahorse, 

80  00 

Sept.  21. 

do 

of  E.  Porter,  for 

rent  of 

farm,  to  1st  April, . 

_ _ 100  00 

Nov.  15. 

do 

of  H.  Seymour,  in 

part  for 

yoke  of  oxen, _ 

25  00 

do 

of  C.  T.  Parker, 

for  old 

barn  sold, . 

95  00 

309 

75 

Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  1 

.  Cash  from  sundry  patients,  for 

board,  &c._  _ . 

4,008 

06 

$33,318 

06 

20 
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Payments  from  1st  January  to  1st  December ,  1843. 

For  finishing  rooms  in  basement,  fixtures,  drains,  furnaces, 
verandas,  completing  and  preparing  the  building  for  the 


reception  of  patients,  . . . *.$11,288  96 

For  furniture, . . . . . . .  3,536  53 

For  supplying  water  and  fixtures  connected  therewith, _  1,923  33 

For  erection  of  stone  barn,  with  vegetable  cellar,  carriage 

room,  stables,  &c . .. . . . . .  2,761  54 

For  improvement  of  the  grounds,  being  principally  for 

fences, .  1,164  20 

For  advances  to  purchase  clothing  for  patients, . .  414  17 

Attendants,  assistants  and  labor, . $3,081  45 

For  fuel  and  lights, . . ..  1,258  08 

For  provisions,  household  stores,  &c .  5,300  29 

For  books, . . . . . _ . » .  44  00 

For  the  farm,  stock,  horses,  carriages,  harness 

and  farming  implements, . .  1,032  79 

For  medical  supplies,  . .  126  85 

For  blank  books,  stationery  and  printing,  ....  306  76 

For  miscellaneous  expenses, . . .  588  46 

- -  11,738  58 

Balance  in  treasury,  Nov.  30,  1843, . 490  11 


$33,318  06 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New-York  State  Lu¬ 
natic  Asylum  at  Utica,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Institution,  January  16th,  1843,  to  November 
30th, 


To  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum. 

Gentlemen — 

In  compliance  with  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  Asylum,  the  Superintendent  submits  to  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  his 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  the  16th  of 
January,  1843.  Since  that  time  to  the  30th  of  November,  a  period  of 
ten  months  and  a  half,  there  have  been  admitted  as  patients: 

/ 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

148 

128 

276 

Discharged,  recovered, . . . . 

30 

23 

53 

do  improved, _ _ _ 

10 

4 

14 

do  unimproved, . 

1 

5 

6 

do  dead, . . . 

6 

1 

7 

Remaining,  November  30th, . 

101 

95 

196 

22 
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TABLE  I. 

Monthly  Admissions 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

January, _ _ _ 

9 

„  6 

15 

February, . . 

13 

14 

27 

March,  ...  ... . . . 

14 

7 

21 

April,  . . 

16 

8 

24 

May, . . . 

30 

20 

50 

June, . . . . . . . 

12 

12 

24 

July...... . . 

12 

16 

28 

August, . .  . 

10 

13 

24 

September, . . . 

10 

13 

23 

October, . ... . . . 

10 

9 

19 

November, . . . 

11 

10 

21 

Total, . . . 

148 

128 

276 

TABLE  2. 

Showing  the  number  from  each  county ,  and,  how  supported  at  the 

Asylum. 


COUNTIES. 


Albany,  . 

Allegany, _ 

Broome,. . _ 

Cattaraugus,  .... 

Cayuga,. - 

Chautauque,  .... 

Chemung, . . 

Chenango, _ 

Columbia, . . 

Cortland, _ _  .  _ , 

Delaware, _ ... 

Dutchess, . . 

Erie, _ 

Fulton, - - 


11 

1 

2 

2 

5 

8 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 


^  . 

"cs-a 

rc 

'r-i  Q 

°*c 

Oh 

O 

m 


i 

1 
0 
1 

2 
0 
0 
9 
0 
2 
0 
1 
2 
1 
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TABLE  2 — (Continued.) 


COUNTIES. 


Genesee, _ _  .  ..... _ . _ ... _ _ 

Greene, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Herkimer,  . . . . . ..... - - - - 

Jefferson, . . . . .  ..... 

I  \  n  s ,  ....  .  ...  . ..  ..........  ..  ........... 

Lewis, . . . . . . . 

Livingston, . „ . . . . . . 

Madison,  . . . . . . . . 

Monroe, . .. . . . 

Montgomery,  . . . .......... 

New-York,  . 

Niagara, . . . . 

Oneida, . . . . . . . . 

Onondaga,  . . . ... _ 

Ontario, . . . . . . . 

Orange, . . . . 

Orleans, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Oswego, . . . . . . . . 

Otsego, . . . . . 

Queens, . . . 

Rensselaer, . . . . 

St.  Lawrence, . . . . . . . . 

Saratoga,  .  . . . . . 

Schenectady, . - . ^ . . . . 

Schoharie, . . . . . 

Seneca, . . . . . 

Steuben, . . . . . . 

Tioga, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Tompkins, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Ulster, _ „. _ _ _ _ _ _ ... 

Washington, _ „  M _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Y  ayne,  ... .. .............. ... . . ... . .... ...  ... 

Westchester,  _ _ _ _ _ ... _ ... 

W y omi ng,  .....  ... .. .. ..  ..  ....  — » . . ...  . .  ... 


3 
1 
7 

5 
0 
0 

4 
1 

6 

3 
0 

4 
17 
10 

4 

5 
3 

5 

12 

0 

6 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 


164 


107 


to  *-*  _  _  Supported  by 
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With  the  exception  of  two  patients  from  Canada,  one  from  Ohio, 
one  from  Connecticut  and  one  from  Illinois,  all  that  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Asylum  were  residents  of  the  State  of  New-York, 

No  patient  has  been  received  from  either  of  the  following  counties* 
viz :  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Putnam,  Richmond,  Rock¬ 
land,  Suffolk,  Sullivan,  Warren  and  Yates. 

Of  the  164  patients  supported  at  the  Asylum  by  counties,  76  were 
sent  by  the  first  judge  of  the  county,  in  conformity  to  the  26th  section 
of  the  “Act  to  organize  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  more  effectu¬ 
ally  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  recovery  of  the  insane,” 
passed  April  7th,  1842. 

Eighty-eight  were  committed  to  the  Asylum  mostly  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  poor  of  the  counties,  a  few  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  of  towns  and  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

Eighty  patients  have  been  discharged.  Fifty-six  of  these  were  re¬ 
cent  cases,  that  is,  of  not  more  than  twelve  months  duration.  Of  this 
number  forty-nine  recovered.  Three  were  discharged  without  reco¬ 
very  and  four  died. 

Twenty-four  were  old  cases.  Of  this  number  four  recovered,  seven¬ 
teen  were  discharged  without  recovery  and  three  died. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  is  evident  the  location  is  a  healthy 
one,  and  that  our  arrangements  are  good  for  the  accommodation,  com¬ 
fort  and  proper  treatment  of  the  insane. 

We  have  been  entirely  exempt  from  fevers,  dysentery,  or  other  seri¬ 
ous  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  from  catarrhal  complaints.  The  in¬ 
fluenza  prevailed  very  generally  in  this  vicinity,  but  no  case  occurred 
among  our  patients  or  assistants. 

We  attribute  this  remarkable  exemption  from  colds  and  affections  of 
the  lungs  that  arise  from  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  thick  walls 
of  the  building  and  the  great  space  enclosed  by  them,  which  preserves 
a  large  body  of  air  of  nearly  the  same  temperature.  We  were  not  at 
all  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  owing  to  the  excellent  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  hot  air  furnaces,  we  know  nothing  within 
our  walls  of  the  severity  of  winter. 
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The  deaths  have  been  few.  One  died  soon  after  admission,  from 
exhaustion  consequent  to  long  abstinence  from  food  and  exposure  to 
cold,  before  he  came  to  the  Asylum.  Another  from  erysipelas,  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  wound  before  admission  ;  a  third  from  schirrous  stomach  ; 
one  died  of  paralysis ;  two  of  consumption,  and  one  from  sudden  effu¬ 
sion  upon  the  brain,  the  third  day  after  reception. 

Evidence  of  the  general  good  health  of  our  patients,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  table.  We  have  practised  weighing  each  patient  soon 
after  admission,  and  again  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  when  dis¬ 


charged. 

V  '  ■  I  . 

TABLE  3. 

Total  weight  on  admission,  of  276  patients,  34,856  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  those  discharged  and  remaining  De¬ 
cember  1st,.. . . . . . 35,885  “ 

Increase  weight,  of  all  received, _ ...... _ ...  1,029  “ 


Total  weight  of  men  on  admission....... . .  20,440  “ 

Total  weight  of  men  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  when 

discharged, . . . -  20,981  “ 

Increase,... . . .  541  “ 


Average  weight  of  men  on  admission,  . .  138  lbs.  1 

Average  weight  of  men  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 

when  discharged,  . . .  141  “  lOoz* 

Total  weight  of  women  on  admission, . 14,416  lbs. 

Total  weight  of  women  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 

when  discharged, . . —  .. . . —  14,904 

Increase,... - -  — . . ...» — .......  488  “ 


Average  weight  of  women  on  admission,  —  . . .  112  “  lOoz. 

Average  weight  of  women  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 

when  discharged, . - .  H6  “  7oz. 


With  the  exception  of  two,  all  discharged  cured  had  gained  flesh — 
some  of  them  from  10  to  18  pounds,  one  37  pounds.  Total  increase 
in  weight,  of  the  53  discharged  cured,  306  pounds. 
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TABLE  4. 

Ages  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the  Asylum . 


Under  20  years  of  age,  .„ . . . . 22 

From  20  to  25  years  of  age,  ^ _ . .  52 

44  25  to  30  44  45 

44  30  to  35  “  ...._ ...... _ 44 

“  35  to  40  44  38 

41  40  to  45  “  .............. _ 24 

44  45  to  50  44  .............. _ IT 

44  50  to  55  44  15 

44  55  to  6  0  44  7 

44  60  to  65  44  5 

44  65  to  70  44  ..................  4 

44  70  to  75  44  1 

44  75  to  80  44  1 

44  80  to  85  44  ..................  1 
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TABLE  5. 

Ages  when  insanity  commenced. 

Under  20  years  of  age, . .  48 

From  20  to  25  years  of  age, . . . .  62 

44  25  to  30  44  43 

44  30  to  35  44  29 

44  35  to  40  44  42 

44  40  to  45  44  13 

14  45  to  50  44  16 

44  50  to  55  44  6 

“  55  to  60  44  6 

44  60  to  65  44  7 

44  65  to  70  44  2 

44  70  to  75  44  2 


276 
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TABLE  6. 

Civil  Condition . 


Married,  . . 

Single, _ 

Widowers, 
Widows, .. 


..  140 


125 

7 

4 


276 


This  table  presents  a  different  result  from  what  we  see  in  the  reports 
rof  many  other  lunatic  hospitals.  In  most  such,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  the  single  are  more  numerous  than  the  married.  This  has 
been  so  generally  noticed,  that  some  have  supposed  that  celibacy  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  insane,  or  that  matrimony  prevented  insanity. 
This,  though  no  doubt  true  in  an  occasional  instance,  is,  I  apprehend,  a 
wrong  inference  from  the  fact  that  more  single  than  married  persons 
are  found  among  the  insnne. 

Many  become  insane  previous  to  the  age  when  persons  usually 
marry.  Thus  we  see,  by  table  fifth,  that  48  out  of  276  became  de¬ 
ranged  before  the  age  of  20,  and  62  more  before  the  age  of  25.  Many 
others,  though  not  actually  deranged,  are  so  strongly  predisposed  to 
insanity  that  their  marriage  is  not  deemed  advisable.  In  these  instan¬ 
ces  celibacy  is  the  consequence  and  not  the  cause  of  insanity. 

TABLE  7. 

Occupations . 

Farmers, .  „ _ „ . . _ ...... _ 

Laborers, . .  „ . . . 

Merchants, . . „ . 

Clerks, . . . 

Scholars, . . . . 

Joiners,  „ . . . . 

Shoemakers, . . . .  — . 

Attorneys, . . 

Saddlers, . . ...  — 

Stone  cutters, . 

Physicians, . . 


Men. 
..  62 
..  26 
..  14 

9 
7 
6 

..  4 


3 

2 

2 


Carried  forward 


139 


Brought  forward,  .„ . .  „ . „ .  139 

Teacher, . . . . .... .  1 

Baker, . ....... . . . „ . .  1 

Glass  cutter, . . ........  1 

Innkeeper, . 1 

Boatman, . . . . „ . . ....  1 

Blacksmith, _ . _ . _ . .  1 

Hatter, . ......  1 

Engraver,. . . . 1 

Carriage  maker,  . .  1 


Women* 


House  work, . . . .........  99 

School  girls, _ ... . 12 

Tailoresses,.. . . 8 

Milliners,.. . . . . . .....  4 

Instructresses,.. . 4 

Mantuamaker, ...... _ ......... _ 1 


128 


By  farmers  we  mean  those  who  labor,  on  farms,  whether  they  own 
them  or  not ;  and  by  laborers,  those  accustomed  to  manual  labor,  but 
not  on  farms. 

Under  the  head  of  house  work,  we  have  placed  not  only  house¬ 
keepers,  but  all  the  women  accustomed  to  house  work. 

TABLE  8. 

Places  of  Nativity. 


State  of  New-York,. . . . . .  181 

Ireland, . 22 

Connecticut, . 17 

Massachusetts..... . 16 

England,... . ... .  10 

Canada, . . .  — . .  7 

New- Hampshire, . .  6 

Vermont, . 6 

Carried  forward, . .. . . 265 


Mo.  2!.]  2§ 

Brought  forward, _ 265 

Scotland, . . . . . _ . . .  5 

Rhode-Island, _ _ * _ _ _ „ _ _ _  2 

New-Jersey,  . . . . . . . „ . . .  1 

Pennsylvania,.. . . . . . .  1 

France, . _ . . .  „ . . . „ . „ . . . . .  1 

Denmark,  .... _ ...... _ ............ _ 1 
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TABLE  9. 


SUPPOSED  CAUSES. 


Religious  anxiety,  .  „ . «... . . . 

Ill  health, _ ............................ 

Unknown, . .  . . . . . . . ..... _ 

Puerperal, . . . . 

Loss  of  property, . . . 

Doubtful,  . . . . . . . . 

Excessive  study,  .....  „  . . . 

Intemperance, . . . ...... _ .... 

Death  of  kindred,  . . . . . . 

Fright,  . . . . . . . 

“  Millerism,” . . . . . 

Abuse  of  husband,  .... . . . . 

Perplexity  of  business,  . . . . . . 

Disappointed  ambition, . . . . 

Epilepsy, . .  — . . . 

Seduction, . . . . 

Blows  on  the  head, _ _ _ _ _ 

'Disappointment  in  love, . . . . 

Masturbation, _ _ _ _ ....... 

Political  excitement,  ... _ ...... . . . 

Jealousy, . . 

Neuralgia, . . . . . 

Malformation  of  head, . 

Excessive  labor, . . . . . 

Inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas, . . . 

Exposure  to  excessive  heat, . . . . 

Exposure  to  fumes  of  charcoal,  . . 

Excitement  from  sea  voyage, . . . . 

Opium  eating, . . . 

Irregular  decay  of  faculties  from  old  age, 


Men. 

Women. 

T  otal. 

29 

21 

50 

23 

23 

46 

22 

18 

40 

*•  m 

20 

20 

14 

3 

17 

7 

8 

15 

9 

3 

12 

9 

1 

10 

4 

6 

30 

4 

3 

i^r 

i 

5 

2 

7 

■*»  - 

5 

5 

2 

3 

5 

3 

«•»  ® 

3 

2 

1 

3 

«»  m 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

ta  m 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

»  m 

1 

1 

O  <B 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

a*  ■*> 

1 

«,  _ 

1 

1 

o  « 

1 

1 

m  «. 

1 

1 

1 

m  •» 

1 

148 

128 
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Thirty-four  are  known  to  have  insane  kindred:  thirty  had  been  previously  insane:  fifty-four 
were  suicidal:  three  had  committed  homicide  before  admission. 
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Remarks. 

The  table  of  causes  deserves  attention  and  explanation.  The  causes 
of  many  diseases  are  obscure;  those  of  insanity  are  often  peculiarly  so. 
Hence  we  find  few  authorities  attempt  to  give  anything  more  than  the 
supposed  or  probable  causes. 

We  have  endeavored  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  in  investigating  the 
cause  of  insanity  in  each  individual  admitted.  We  have  interrogated 
relatives,  neighbors  and  physicians,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity, 
who  were  knowing  to  the  cases  sent  to  us,  and  have  neglected  no 
means  in  our  power  for  ascertaining  the  exact  causes  of  the  attack. 

In  many  cases  the  evidence  thus  obtained  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
we  feel  but  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  causes  assigned,  but 
in  many  others,  we  have  not  obtained  such  evidence  as  to  enable  us  to 
state  them  confidently. 

j 

A  general  division  of  the  causes  of  insanity  is  into  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal,  though  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  comparative  influence. 
With  Pinel,  Esqnirol  and  Georget,  we  believe  that  moral  causes  are  far 
more  operative  than  physical.  In  our  opinion,  those  in  the  above  table 
under  the  heads  of  masturbation,  blows  on  the  head,  malformation  of  the 
head,  excessive  labor,  inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas,  exposure  to  the  fumes 
of  charcoal,  opium  eating,  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  are  about  all  that 
we  can  confidently  attribute  to  physical  causes. 

It  is  usual,  we  know,  to  place  the  puerperal,  and  those  arising  from 
ill  health  and  intemperance,  in  the  same  list,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
in  many  instances  they  are  thus  correctly  arranged;  but  according  to 
our  observation  the  puerperal  state  only  renders  the  nervous  system  more 
susceptible  of  derangement  from  some  moral  cause,  as  neglect  and 
abuse  of  husband,  or  other  kind  of  mental  anxiety. 

So  as  regards  intemperance,  happily  now  an  unfrequent  cause  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  this  region,  we  have  thought  in  many  instances  it  was  the  re¬ 
morse,  the  mental  agony  consequent  upon  a  misspent  life  and  fortune, 
that  produce  the  insanity,  and  not  the  direct  effect  of  intemperance. 

The  sad  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  more  frequently  found  in  the 
stomach  than  in  the  brain.  Insanity  is  comparatively  rare  among  sava¬ 
ges  and  uncultivated  nations  that  are  intemperate  and  exposed  to  the 
same  physical  causes  as  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  nations. 
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Intemperance  is  however  not  unfrequently  the  indirect  cause  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  many  that  are  temperate.  Many  of  the  cases  of  puerperal 
insanity  and  some  of  those  under  the  heads  of  ill  health  and  losg  of 
property,  and  all  those  under  that  of  abuse  of  husband,  appear  thus  to 
have  originated. 

Ill  health  should  not  always  be  considered  a  physical  cause  of  in¬ 
sanity,  as  dyspepsia,  palsy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  other  complaints 
that  often  precede  insanity,  are  caused  by  mental  anxiety,  and  are 
merely  the  first  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain  in  those  who  become 
insane. 

'  ;■  .  . 

The  causes  are  also  very  properly  divided  into  the  predisposing  and 
the  exciting. 

Among  the  former  is  hereditary  predisposition  or  a  peculiarity  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  transmitted  from  parents.  It  is  not  however 
disease,  nor  would  it  lead  to  insanity  without  the  agency  of  some  ex¬ 
citing  cause. 

Intemperance  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  erroneous  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  prematurely  task  the  intellectual  faculties  or  which  per¬ 
mits  the  passions  to  acquire  undue  power  in  early  life,  are  also  predis¬ 
posing  causes  of  mental  alienation. 

Butin  our  opinion  the  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of  insanity 
and  one  the  most  important  to  guard  against,  is  the  leant  of  sleep. 

So  rarely  do  we  see  a  recent  case  of  insanity  that  is  not  preceded  by 
want  of  sleep,  that  we  regard  it  as  almost  the  sure  precursor  of  men¬ 
tal  derangement. 

Notwithstanding  strong  hereditary  predisposition,  ill  health,  loss  of 
kindred  or  property,  insanity  rarely  results  unless  the  exciting  causes 
are  such  as  to  occasion  loss  of  sleep.  A  mother  loses  her  only  child, 
the  merchant  his  fortune,  the  politician,  the  scholar,  the  enthusiast, 
may  have  their  minds  powerfully  excited  and  disturbed,  yet  if  they 
sleep  well  they  will  not  become  insane. 

We  find  no  advice  so  useful  to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity, 
or  to  those  who  have  recovered  from  an  attack,  as  to  carefully  avoid 
every  thing  likely  to  cause  loss  of  sleep,  to  pass  their  evenings  tran¬ 
quilly  at  home  and  to  retire  early  to  rest. 
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We  add  a  few  cases  of  insanity  attributed  to  different  causes,  in  all 
of  which  loss  of  sleep  preceded  the  attack,  and  but  for  which  we  ap¬ 
prehend  insanity  would  not  have  occurred. 

1.  Millerism. 

S.  H.  attended  from  idle  curiosity  a  religious  meeting,  and  heard 
preached  for  the  first  time  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  destruction  of 
the  world.  His  attention  was  awakened  and  he  attended  similar  meet¬ 
ings  several  evenings  in  succession  ;  commenced  studying  the  Bible 
on  the  subject ;  passed  several  nights  in  the  investigation  ;  had  but  little 
or  no  sleep  for  above  a  week  ;  then  had  contests  with  devils  ;  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  eat  until  the  end  of  the  world,  and  became  decidedly  de¬ 
ranged. 

2.  Excessive  Study. 

P.  W.  a  young  man  of  superior  mental  attainments  and  great  ambi¬ 
tion,  determined  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  studied  excessively  du¬ 
ring  the  day  and  night.  His  health,  however,  remained  good  until  he 
resolved  to  sleep  less  and  devote  more  of  the  night  to  study.  He  aL 
lowed  himself  only  three  hours  of  rest,  but  after  pursuing  this  course 
a  few  months,  became  deranged.  The  particulars  thus  stated,  I  have 
learned  from  his  diary  and  journal,  in  which  nothing  evincing  mental 
derangement  appears  until  several  months  after  the  resolve  to  allow 
himself  but  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  for  sleep. 

3.  Religious  Excitement . 

Mrs.  F.  attended  upon  protracted  religious  meetings  during  the  day 
and  evening,  for  several  successive  weeks.  Her  conversation  and 
thoughts  were  wholly  upon  religious  subjects,  and  she  showed  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity  until  after  passing  several  nights  without  sleep,  en¬ 
grossed  in  religious  exercises  and  conversation.  Soon  after  this,  she 
became  dejected  and  doubtful  of  her  salvation,  then  said  she  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  attempted  to  destroy  herself. 

4.  Loss  of  Child. 

Mrs.  H.  attended  her  only  child  during  a  protracted  and  distressing 
illness,  slept  but  little  for  several  weeks  previous  to  its  death.  After 
this  she  was  unable  to  sleep,  notwithstanding  some  use  of  opiates,  and 
n  a  few  weeks  became  deranged. 
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5.  Loss  of  -property . 

Mr.  J.  a  high  spirited,  proud,  but  worthy  merchant,  lost  his  property 
by  some  ill-judged  investments  of  capital.  During  his  embarrassment, 
and  soon  after  it,  he  often  spoke  of  his  inability  to  sleep,  and  remarked 
to  a  friend  that  he  “had  not  slept  one  hour  in  any  one  night  for  more 
than  a  month.;”  soon  after  this  he  became  insane. 

In  these  instances,  and  many  similar  might  be  adduced,  excitement 
and  anxiety  of  mind  produced  loss  of  sleep,  and  insanity  was  the  con¬ 
sequence.  Had  the  mental  anxiety  not  had  the  effect  to  prevent  sleep, 
insanity  would  not  probably  have  occurred. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  insanity  is  ever  produced  by  attendance 
on  religious  meetings,  and  hearing  certain  religious  doctrines  inculcated, 
as  for  instance  that  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  world  ;  and  have 
appeared  to  think,  if  such  is  the  fact,  it  might  be  adduced  as  evidence 
of  the  incorrectness  of  such  doctrines.  Not  so.:  all  that  it  proves  is 
that  they  have  taken  strong  hold  of  the  feelings  and  intensely  occupied 
the  mind.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  should  not.  Truth  is 
as  powerful  to  excite  the  feelings  as  error.;  and  of  all  truths  those 
connected  with  religion  most  strongly  interest  the  human  mind,  and 
while  to  thousands  they  bring  consolation  arid  hope,  and  calm  the  dis¬ 
quieted  mind,  and  thus  no  doubt  save  many  from  derangement,  to  a 
few  of  very  excitable  temperament,  or  to  those  already  predisposed  to 
insanity  they  cause  a  loss  of  sleep,  and  occasionally  insanity. 

The  error  is  not  so  much  in  the  doctrine  preached,  as  in  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  or  too  long  continued  and  untimely  attendance  of  excitable  and 
nervous  persons  upon  such  meetings.  They  should  be  advised  not.  to  at¬ 
tend  frequently,  especially  evenings.  All  agree  that  it  would  be  often 
injurious  to  preach  to  the  sick  in  a  manner  that  would  be  proper  and 
useful  to  the  healthy,  but  in  every  neighborhood  are  some  nervous  and 
easily  excited  individuals,  who  are  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  exciting 
preaching  as  those  actually  sick. 

The  number  of  cases  attributed  to  religious  excitement  is  large. 
Many,  if  not  the  most  of  them,  occurred  during,  or  soon  after  long  at¬ 
tendance  on  protracted  religious  meetings,  and  full  one-half  were  indi¬ 
viduals  of  unquestionable  piety  previous  to  their  attendance  on  such 
meetings.  But  their  feelings  having  become  strongly  engaged,  and 
their  sympathies  awakened  for  those  who  were  anxious,  they  became 
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much  excited,  sleepless  and  finally  deranged.  They  were,  however, 
for  the  most  part  either  pereons  already  debilitated  by  disease  or  of  very 
nervous  temperaments,  and  liable  to  insanity  from  any  cause  that  occa¬ 
sioned  much  mental  excitement  or  anxiety. 

If  such  individuals  were  timely  cautioned  by  their  friends,  no  doubt 
the  number  of  cases  attributed  to  religious  excitement  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

Insanity  arising  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  usually  comes  on  sud¬ 
denly,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  But  there  are  other  cases  of 
mental  derangement  that  advance  more  slowly,  the  causes  of  which 
may  often  be  avoided,  and  which  induces  me  to  allude  to  them. 

I  refer  to  mental  derangement  that  arises  from  too  constant  applica¬ 
tion  to  one  point ;  by  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  intensely,  and  for  too 
long  a  lime  upon  one  subject.  All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  should  be 
exercised  and  not  one  exclusively.  If  one  subject  is  permitted  to  en¬ 
gage  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  other  faculties  and  feelings  become 
weakened  and  the  healthy  balance  of  the  mind  is  destroyed,  and  mental 
derangement,  usually  monomania,  ensues.  Like  the  philosopher  in 
Rasselas,  who,  after  forty  years’  constant  devotion  to  the  study  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics  and  even  conversation,  be¬ 
came  deranged  and  fancied  he  had  the  command  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  ;  so  we  every  day  see  monomaniacs  caused  by  too  exclusive  de¬ 
votion  to  one  subject. 

There  are  exceptions  no  doubt, “instances  of  individuals  who  re¬ 
ceive  no  marked  injury  from  this  cause,  but  the  majority  will.  It  is 
an  excellent  rule  for  every  person  to  follow,  that  when  the  mind  is 
found  constantly  dwelling  on  one  subject,  to  strive  to  withdraw  it,  and 
to  become  interested  in  some  other,  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  and 
to  let  no  one  subject,  however  important,  wholly  engross  the  thoughts. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  predisposition  to  insanity  being  given 
by  premature  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties.  This  appears  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  weak,  ill  regulated,  and  not  unfrequently  of  disordered 
minds.  The  mental  powers  being  unduly  and  irregularly  tasked  in 
early  life,  never  after  obtain -their  natural  vigor  and  harmonious  action. 

Neglected  moral  education  is  also  a  fertile  source  of  insanity,  where¬ 
by  the  feelings  and  passions  acquire  undue  power.  A  character  is  early 
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formed  that  can  bear  no  restraint  or  opposition,  and  in  after  life  is  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  until  insanity  ensues. 

But  some  are  prone  to  insanity,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  their 
organization.  Men  are  not  created  alike.  In  some  we  find  various 
organs  imperfectly  formed  or  developed,  and  such  persons,  from  this 
cause,  are  disposed  to  disease  of  those  organs. 

In  regard  to  the  brain,  the  material  instrument  ol  the  mind,  it  is  less 
perfect  from  birth  in  some,  than  in  others.- 

In  certain  individuals  the  portion  of  the  brain  connected  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  is  deficient.  Where  this  is  considerable  it  causes 
idiocy.  In  others,  who  seem  to  have  good  intellectual  organization 
there  appears  to  be  deficiences  in  regard  to  the  brain,  connected  with 
the  moral  powers.* 

The  want  of  balance  between  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  feelings 
appear  to  produce  insanity  in  some. 

In  such  individuals,  nothing  peculiar  is  noticed  in  early  life,  nor  until 
the  time  that  reason  usually  begins  to  exercise  its  sway  over  the  im¬ 
pulses  and  feelings.  Then  we  observe  that  the  latter  are  too  strong  for 
the  former.  It  is  at  this  point  that  education  should  exert  its  utmost 
power,  to  give  to  reason  the  control  of  the  feelings  and  passions.  When 
it  fails  to  do  so,  insanity  not  unfrequently  ensues,  for  most  insane  per¬ 
sons  become  so  through  the  feelings. 

This  dominion  of  reason  should  extend  over  all  the  feelings  and  im¬ 
pulses,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  for  insanity  is  perhaps  most  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  the  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our 
nature.  “  It  is  a  calamity,”  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  “  incident  to 
tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius,  and  to  in¬ 
tense  exertion  of  the  intellect.” 

It  is  hoped  these  few  remarks  on  the  causes  of  insanity  may  engage 
the  attention  of  some,  and  occasionally  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this 
disease. 

*  These  are  moral  idiots ,  and  are  often  seen  in  prisons. 

Like  Caliban  of  Shakespeare, 

- - “  On  whose  nature, 

Nurture  (education,)  can  never  stick, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 

Being  cap*bl  of  all  ill,”— 
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DEFINITION  OF  INSANITY. 

Many  have  tried,  but  failed  to  give  a  definition  of  insanity  that  would 
embrace  every  case.  Some,  as  Dr.  Good  observes,  “  are  so  narrow 
as  to  set  at  liberty  half  the  inmates  of  lunatic  hospitals,  while  others 
are  so  loose  and  capacious,,  as  to  give  a  strait  waistcoat  to  half  the 
world.” 

It  is  perhaps  impossible.  Insanity  is  a  disease  and,  like  other  dis¬ 
eases,  cannot  be  described  by  any  one  symptom,  as  no  one  is  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  different  varieties.  It  is  a  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  pro¬ 
ducing  either  derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  prolonged^ 
change  of  the  feelings,  affections  and  habits  of  an  individual. 

Derangement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  usually  obvious  to  all,  but 
disorder  of  the  feelings,  affections  and  propensities  from  disease,  with¬ 
out  intellectual  disturbance,  though  not  an  uncommon  form  of  insanity, 
many  are  not  inclined  to  admit. 

But  that  there  is  a  variety  of  insanity,  in  which  the  intellect  is  not 
noticeably  disturbed,  while  the  natural  feelings,  inclinations  and  temper 
are  changed  and  perverted  by  disease,  is  a  fact  that  can  be  established 
at  every  Lunatic  Asylum. 

This  form  of  insanity  has  been  denominated  moral  insanity,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  intellectual  derangement. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSANITY. 

Classifications  of  insanity  are  various.  A  common  one  is  into  ma¬ 
nia,  melancholy,  dementia,  and  idiocy.  Soine  include  monomania  and 
moral  insanity.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  of  much  practical  utility. 

A  classification  founded  on  the  symptoms  must  be  defective,  and 
perhaps  none  can  be  devised  in  which  all  cases  can  be  arranged. 

So  exceedingly  various  are  the  peculiarities,  delusions  and  opinions 
of  the  insane,  so  different  the  symptoms  they  exhibit,  that  it  seems 
impracticable  to  classify  them.  As  a  slight  indication  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  task,  I  need  but  allude  to  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  daily 
noticed  in  this  Asylum. 

In  addition  to  emperors,  queens,  prophets  and  priests,  we  have  one 
that  says  he  is  nobody,  a  nonentity.  One  that  was  never  born,  and 
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one  that  was  born  of  her  grandmother,  and  another  dropped  by  the 
devil  flying  over  the  world.  One  has  had  the  throat  cut  out  and  put  in 
wrong,  so  that  what  is  swallowed  passes  into  the  head,  and  another 
has  his  head  cut  off  and  replaced  every  night.  One  thinks  himself  a 
child  and  talks  and  acts  like  a  child.  Many  appear  as  if  constantly 
intoxicated.  One  has  the  gift  of  longues,  another  deals  in  magic,  se¬ 
veral  in  animal  magnetism.  One  thinks  he  is  a  white  polar  bear. 

A  number  have  hallucinations  of  sight,  others  of  hearing.  One  re¬ 
peats  whatever  is  said  to  him.  One  is  pursued  by  the  sheriff,  many 
by  the  devil.  One  has  invented  the  perpetual  motion  and  is  soon  to  be 
rich  ;  others  have  already  acquired  vast  fortunes,  scraps  of  paper,  but¬ 
tons  and  chips  are4A  them  large  amounts  of  money.  Many  pilfer  con¬ 
tinually  and  without  any  apparent  motive,  while  others  secrete  every 
tiling  they  can  find,  their  own  articles  as  well  as  those  of  others.  A 
majority  are  disposed  to  hoard  up  trifling  and  useless  articles,  as  scraps 
of  tin,  leather,  strings,  nails,  buttons,  &c.,  and  are  much  grieved  to 
part  with  them. 

One  will  not  eat  unless  alone,  some  never  wish  to  eat,  while  others 
are  always  starving.  One  with  a  few  sticks  and  straws  fills  his  room 
with  officers  and  soldiers,  ships  and  sailors,  carriages  and  horses,  the 
management  of  which  occupies  all  his  time  and  thoughts.  Some  have 
good  memory  as  regards  most  things,  and  singularly  defective  as  to 
others,  one  does  not  recollect  the  names  of  his  associates,  which  he 
hears  every  hour,  yet  his  memory  is  good  in  other  respects. 

One  says  he  is  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  a  work 
he  has  never  read  ;  another  calls  himself  General  Washington  ;  and 
one  old  lady  of  diminutive  size  calls  herself  General  Scott,  and  is  never 
so  good  natured  as  when  thus  addressed.  One  is  always  in  court  at¬ 
tending  a  trial,  and  wondering  and  asking  when  the  court  is  to  rise. 
Another  has  to  eat  up  the  building,  drink  dry  the  canal  and  swallow  the 
Little  Falls  village,  and  is  continually  telling  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task. 

A  large  majority  are  pleasant  and  sociable,  a  few  are  morose  and  un¬ 
social  ;  some  appear  constantly  happy,  others  most  of  the  time  melan¬ 
choly. 

Some  talk  continually,  others  never  speak ;  a  considerable  number 
reason  correctly  and  converse  rationally  on  all  but  ono  or  two  subjects  ; 
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others  exhibit  but  little  mental  disorder  except  by  a  change  of  temper 
and  disposition,  obviously  from  disease,  and  disregard  and  abuse  of 
their  best  friends  and  nearest  kindred.  A  youth  in  whom  no  intellec¬ 
tual  derangement  is  noticed,  has  occasionally  an  irresistable  propensity 
to  set  things  on  fire,  has  burned  several  buildings  without  any  motive. 
He  had  been  subject  to  fits  in  infancy  and  his  late  singular  conduct 
was  attributed  by  a  court  and  jury  to  insanity. 

Some  of  our  patients  are  corpulent,  others  spare ;  some  have  great 
muscular  power,  others  but  little  ;  some  have  light  hair  and  blue  or 
grey  eyes,  and  about  an  equal  number  have  dark  hair  and  eyes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  distinctive  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
our  patients.  Others  might  be  added,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show 
the  difficulties  of  arranging  them  in  a  few  classes. 

We  have  seen  no  classification  that  is  unobjectionable,  nor  have  we 
any  to  propose.  We  prefer  one  founded  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
that  appear  to  be  disordered,  and  think  we  could  place  all  our  patients 
in  one  of  the  following  classes. 

1st.  Intellectual  Insanity ,  or  disorder  of  the  intellect  without  no¬ 
ticeable  disturbance  of  the  feelings  and  propensities. 

2d,  Moral  Insanity ,  or  derangement  of  the  feelings,  affections  and 
passions,  without  any  remarkable  disorder  of  the  intellect. 

3d.  General  Insanity ,  in  which  both  the  intellectual  faculties  and 
the  feelings  and  affections  are  disordered. 

In  each  of  these  classes  may  be  found  those  who  are  constantly  ex¬ 
cited  or  depressed  ;  but  as  these  different  states  of  feeling  are  frequent¬ 
ly  witnessed  in  the  same  patients,  and  often  in  the  same  hour,  we  can¬ 
not  arrange  them  in  distict  classes. 

According  to  this  arrangement  we  have  of 


Intellectual  insanity, .  15 

Moral  insanity, .  38 

General  insanity, .  223 


Some  of  the  cases  thus  arranged  are  more  marked  than  others. 
Some  of  intellectual  insanity  manifest  no  disorder  of  the  feelings,  while 
others  at  times  do,  though  not  to  any  marked  extent.  So  of  those  mo- 
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rally  insane,  while  in  a  few  we  discover  no  intellectual  derangement,  in 
others  some  is  at  times  exhibited. 

We  have  no  idiots.  They  should  not  be  classed  with  the  insane,  as 
idiocy  is  not  disease  or  the  result  of  disease,  but  the  consequence  of 
malformation  of  the  brain. 

SIZE  AND  SHAPE  OF  THE  HEAD. 

We  measure  the  head  of  each  patient  in  various  directions,  soon 
after  admission,  and  make  a  record  of  the  same.  This  we  have  done 
to  ascertain  if  the  heads  of  the  insane  are  different  from  those  of  the 
sane,  and  also  to  learn  what  influence  long  continued  insanity,  has  upon 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  head,  as  we  have  often  heard  the  relatives  of 
those  long  insane  remark  that  their  heads  had  undergone  singular  chan¬ 
ges  in  these  respects  since  they  became  insane. 

From  our  admeasurements  we  have  not  found  any  form  or  size  of 
the  head  peculiar  to  the  insane.  Some  are  of  good  size  and  shape  ; 
still  it  must  be  confessed  that  many  have  singularly  shaped  heads,  but 
whether  the  cause  or  consequence  of  their  derangement  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Several  have  one  side  of  the  head  more  elevated  than  the 
other.  In  one  case  of  an  adult,  the  head  is  known  to  have  changed  con¬ 
siderably  since  affected  by  insanity. 

We  apprehend  this  disease  often  arises  from  unequal  development 
of  the  brain,  one  class  of  organs  being  but  partially  developed,  and 
others  excessively  so ;  though  as  insanity  is  caused  by  the  disease  and 
not  the  size  of  an  organ,  it  may  affect  those  whose  organization  is  most 
perfect. 

THE  PULSE. 

We  count  the  pulse  of  each  patient  on  admission,  and  make  a  record 
of  the  number  of  pulsations  in  a  minute.  In  this  manner  we  have 
become  satisfied  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  both  of  recent  and 
chronic  insanity,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  health.  This  is 
not,  however,  uniformly  so,  as  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  both  of 
recent  and  chronic  insanity,  we  have  found  the  pulse  less  frequent  than 
natural. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  New-York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  situated  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  west  of  the  city  of  Utica,  on  an  elevated  site,  commanding  a 
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fine  view  of  the  city,  of  the  Erie  canal  and  railroad,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Mohawk  valley. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1838,  and  mainly  completed  in 
the  winter  of  1841-2.  It  is  built  of  hammered  stone,  550  feet  in 
length.  It  consists  of  a  main  or  centre  building,  sixty-six  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet,  and  four  stories  high  above  the  basement.  The 
basement  is  occupied  by  a  kitchen,  extending  through  the  whole  extent, 
and  rooms  for  washing  and  ironing. 

The  first  story,  in  front,  serves  for  the  offices  of  the  superintendent 
and  steward,  and  for  drawing-rooms.  The  second  and  third  stories,  in 
front,  are  occupied  by  the  resident  officers,  and  their  families,  and  the 
front  rooms,  of  the  fourth  story,  serve  for  lodging  rooms  for  assistants, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  house. 

In  the  rear  of  the  first  three  stories  are  dining  rooms  for  patients, 
fifteen  by  thirty-six  feet ;  one  for  men  and  one  for  the  women  on  each 
story,  and  connected  with  the  halls  in  the  wings.  Back  of  these  are 
verandas  eighteen  feet  by  forty,  open  to  the  air  in  summer,  though 
guarded  by  iron  sash,  and  in  winter  closed  by  moveable  glass  windows. 
These  large  verandas  afford  delightful  promenades  and  places  of  re¬ 
sort  for  our  patients,  where  they  can  safely  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
open  air.  In  the  rear  of  the  fourth  story  is  the  chapel,  thirty-six  by 
ninety-three  feet.  In  front  of  the  centre  building,  is  a  Doric  portico 
with  a  pediment  at  the  elevation  of  the  main  roof,  supported  by  six  stone 
columns,  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  forty-eight,  feet  high. 

The  main  wings  connected  with  the  centre  building,  are  three  stories 
high  above  the  basement,  and  forty  feet  wide,  connected  with  end 
wings  fifty-  four  feet  wide.  The  basement  of  the  wings  serves  for  store 
rooms  and  hot  air  furnaces,  and  a  small  part  at  the  extremity  has  been 
properly  fitted  up  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  violent  and  noisy  patients. 

Through  each  story  of  the  wings  extends  a  hall  thirteen  feet  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  connected  with  the 
dining  rooms  and  verandas  and  thus  forms  a  promenade  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five  feet. 

On  each  side  of  the  halls  are  rooms  for  patients,  thirty-five  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  each  nine  and  a  half  by  ten  feet,  and  in  addition,  rooms  for  atten- 
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dants,  a  clothes  room,  a  large  and  comfortable  bathing  room,  a  water- 
closet  and  large  parlors,  which  serve  for  reading  and  sitting  rooms* 

One  wing  is  occupied  by  men,  the  other  by  women.  The  different 
stories  are  alike,  with  the  exception  that  the  lower  story  has  two  of  the 
large  parlors  connected  by  folding  doors  and  is  twelve  feet  high,  while 
the  two  upper  are  ten. 

The  food  prepared  in  the  kitchen  is  elevated  to  the  different  stories 
and  dining  rooms  by  means  of  dumb-waiters  or  moveable  cupboards. 

The  whole  building  is  admirably  warmed  by  hot  air  furnaces  in  the 
basement,  two  in  each  wing  and  one  in  the  centre  building. 

The  supply  of  water,  in  addition  to  rain-water  that  flows  from  the 
roof  into  six  large  tanks  lined  with  lead,  containing  above  four  thousand 
gallons  each  and  placed  in  the  attic  stories  of  the  wings,  is  furnished  by 
a  well  five  hundred  feet  distant,  in  the  rear  of  the  asylum. 

This  well  is  thirty-three  feet  deep,  sixteen  in  diameter  for  twenty- 
three  feet,  and  then  eight  feet  in  diameter  for  the  remaining  ten. 

The  water  is  forced  from  the  well  by  means  of  a  pump,  driven  by 
horse  power,  to  the  attic  story  of  the  centre  building,  and  thence  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  whole  establishment.  One  horse  will  pump  from  forty 
to  fifty  hogsheads  in  an  hour.  We  use  between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  of  water  daily. 

The  whole  building  is  surrounded  by  an  area  seven  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  six  feet  below  the  surrounding  ground,  to  which  it  gradu¬ 
ally  slopes.  The  bottom  is  paved  with  brick,  and  at  its  outer  edge  is 
a  gutter  connected  with  large  culverts,  which  effectually  drain  the 
building,  and  render  the  basement  story  dry  and  comfortable. 

DAILY  ROUTINE  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  watchman  rings  the  bell  at  half  past  four  in  summer,  and  half 
past  five  in  winter,  when  all  in  the  employ  of  the  Asylum  are  expected 
to  rise  and  enter  upon  their  various  duties. 

The  attendants  open  the  doors  of  the  patients’  rooms,  see  that  they 
are  well,  and  assist  such  as  require  it  in  dressing  and  preparing  for 
breakfast.  They  also  commence  making  the  beds,  cleaning  the  rooms 
and  sweeping  the  halls. 
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One  hour  and  a  half  after  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell,  breakfast  i$ 
ready  for  our  whole  household.  It  is  announced  by  a  bell,  ten  minutes 
previously,  that  the  tables  may  be  arranged  and  the  dining  rooms  put 
in  order.  After  breakfast  the  soiled  dishes  and  plates  are  sent  to  the 
kitchen  to  be  washed.  The  knives  and  forks,  cups  and  saucers  are 
cleaned  in  the  dining  rooms  by  the  attendants,  assisted  by  some  of  the 
patients.  The  rooms  are  then  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  and 
every  thing  put  in  good  condition.  Those  patients  disposed  to  labor 
on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  or  about  the  halls  and  yards,  are  permitted 
to,  and  thus  have  rendered  us  much  valuable  assistance.  Usually 
many  more  volunteer  than  we  deem  prudent  to  thus  exercise.  Those 
who  do  not  labor,  pass  their  time  in  various  ways  :  in  reading,  playing 
ball,  rolling  nine-pins,  or  in  walking  and  in  attending  school,  which 
commences  at  10  o’clock. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  superintendent  and  assistant  physician  visit 
all  parts  of  the  building.  Through  the  apartments  of  the  women  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  matron.  The  condition  of  each  patient  is  as¬ 
certained,  and  the  directions  deemed  necessary  for  the  day  given  to 
the  attendants. 

Prescriptions  are  then  attended  to,  and  half  an  hour  before  each  meal 
the  attendants  from  each  hall  call  at  the  physician’s  office  for  the  medi¬ 
cine,  which  is  placed  in  cups,  each  cup  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
patient  for  whom  the  medicine  is  prescribed. 

At  half  past  twelve  dinner  is  ready.  After  this  meal  the  patients 
again  engage  in  labor  and  amusements. 

The  women  work  much  of  the  time  ;  they  also  ride,  walk,  play  bat¬ 
tle  door,  and  such  as  choose  attend  school. 

Six  o’clock  is  the  hour  for  tea.  In  the  evening  the  halls  are  lighted 
with  globe  lamps,  suspended  from  the  ceilings,  Tables  also  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  lights,  at  which  may  be  seen  some  reading,  others  playing 
cards,  checkers,  and  conversing  ;  and  in  the  ladies’  apartments  knitting, 
sewing,  singing  and  reading. 

During  the  day  the  physicians,  the  matron  and  steward  pass  fre¬ 
quently  through  most  of  the  halls,  visiting  the  sick,  attending  to  parti¬ 
cular  calls  or  waiting  upon  visitors. 


At,  nine  o’clock  patients  usually  retire,  many  of  them  earlier,  and  by 
half  past  nine  all  are  in  bed. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  watchman  calls  for  orders  at  the  physician's  office. 
His  station  is  in  the  kitchen,  from  whence  he  can  be  called  by  a  bell 
to  any  part  of  the  building,  and  his  duty  consists  principally  in  guard- 
ing  against  fire.  He  passes  through  the  main  building  frequently 
during  the  night,  looking  into  each  hall  in  the  wings  and  visiting  such 
patients  as  he  is  directed  to.  He  also  sees  that  the  furnaces  in  winter, 
are  properly  supplied  with  fuel  in  the  night ;  and  that  the  fires  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  the  washing  and  ironing  rooms,  are  in  readiness  in  the 
morning. 

DIET. 

The  following  directions  were  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  steward,  at  the  opening  of  the  Asylum.  They 
have  been  essentially  adhered  to,  and  it  is  due  to  that  officer  to  say, 
that  the  supplies  for  the  household  have  been  abundant  and  of  good 
quality. 

Breakfast. 

j  <  H  -  (  , 

Coffee,  bread,  butter,  potatoes,  cold  or  warm  meat,  hashed  meat, 
mackerel,  sausages,  dry  or  buttered  toast,  and  buckwheat  cakes  in  the 
season.  These  articles  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
to  afford  a  frequent  change. 

Tea. 

i 

Tea,  bread,  butter,  biscuit,  toast,  plain  cake,  gingerbread,  crackers, 
cheese,  apple  sauce,  and  berries  in  the  season.  These  so  varied  as  to 
snake  some  change  frequently. 

Dinner. 

Sunday. — Cold  meat,  potatoes,  pudding  or  rice,  molasses,  bread, 
butter,  crackers,  cheese,  pie. 

Monday. — Boiled  corned  beef,  vegetables,  rice,  molasses,  bread  and 
butter. 

Tuesday. — Roast  meat,  vegetables,  pie  or  pudding,  cheese,  bread 
and  butter. 

Wednesday.  —  Soup,  boiled  fresh  meat,  stew-pie,  beefsteak,  fresh 
fish,  poultry,  or  other  articles  in  the  market  and  not  used  other  days, 
bread  and  butter. 


Thursday Same  as  Monday* 
Friday  .—Same  as  Tuesday. 
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Saturday. — Boiled  salt  fish,  rice,  molasses,  or  pudding,  vegetables, 
bread  and  butter. 

The  sick  have  a  prescribed  diet.  Milk  is  abundantly  supplied  to  all 
the  tables,  and  fruits,  especially  apples,  are  often  furnished  to  such  of 
the  patients  as  are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  them. 

Ten  minutes  before  each  meal  a  bell  is  rung  to  apprise  the  attendants 
in  the  wings  that  it  is  time  to  prepare  the  tables  for  meals.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  few  trusty  patients  they  prepare  the  tables  and  receive 
the  food  from  the  kitchen. 

During  meals  the  attendants  wait  upon  the  patients,  and  take  their 
own  meals  from  the  same  table  afterwards.  Sometimes,  when  all  the 
attendants  are  not  needed  to  wait  upon  the  table,  one  or  more  eat  with 
the  patients. 

We  regard  this  arrangement,  though  somewhat  different  from  the 
practice  of  many  other  institutions,  a  very  good  one.  We  adopted  it 
here  at  the  commencement,  and  in  no  instance  have  we  heard  any  com¬ 
plaint  from  patients  or  attendants. 

The  practice  of  attendants  leaving  the  patients  and  going  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  table,  in  another  part  of  the  building,  not  only  occupies  much  time 
and  exposes  the  patients  to  accidents,  during  the  absence  of  the  at¬ 
tendants,  but  not  unfrequently  leads  to  suspicion  that  better  food,  or  a 
greater  variety,  is  furnished  to  the  attendants  than  to  the  patients.  To 
avoid  this,  and  to  secure  the  neat  and  comfortable  appearance  of  the 
dining  rooms,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  attendants  and  patients 
take  their  meals  at  the  same  table. 

We  have  but  one  kitchen,  and  the  food  for  the  whole  household  is 
alike,  except  that  the  sick  have  such  articles  prepared  for  them  as  are 
directed  by  the  physician. 

Occasionally  patients  are  disposed  to  eat  too  much  for  their  own 
good,  and  some  of  full  habit  and  much  excited,  require  an  unstimu¬ 
lating  diet,  but  generally,  we  consider  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  plain, 
nutritious  food  the  best  for  our  patients. 
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Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  provisions  required  at  the  Asylum  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  account  of  the  daily  consumption  of  the 
principal  articles.* 

3  bushels  of  potatoes. 

245  pounds  of  bread. 


37 

u 

butter. 

2i 

it 

coffee. 

1 

u 

10  ounces  tea. 

26 

u 

4  “  sugar. 

127 

a 

(  '  ) 

corned  beef,  Monday  and  Thursday. 

160 

<c 

fresh  meat,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

00 

MM 

^codfish,  Saturday. 

68 

quarts  of  milk  daily. 

The  officers  of  the  house  and  visitors  occasionally  eat  with  the  pa° 
tients,  and  we  cart  confidently  state  that  their  tables,  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food,  neat  appearance  and  general  arrangement,  will  fa» 
vorably  compare  with  those  of  good  boarding  houses.  Of  the  196  pa¬ 
tients  now  in  the  Asylum,  all  but  eleven  take  their  meals  with  others, 
at  tables  furnished  with  knives  and  forks,  tumblers,  and  handsome  table 
crockery.  We  make  no  use  of  tin  or  wood  dishes  at  any  of  the  tables. 

Good  order  usually  prevails.  It  is  a  privilege  to  thus  come  to  the 
table,  wrhich  is  forfeited  for  a  time  by  improper  conduct. 

We  deem  this  assemblage  of  our  patients  at  a  neat  and  well  furnished 
table,  where  they  are  civilly  waited  upon,  very  conducive  to  their  re¬ 
storation.  The  insane  rarely  recover  who  take  their  food  in  a  rude 
manner,  in  solitary  cells,  swallowing  it  like  ravenous  animals.  We 
have  had  many  sent  to  us  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  living,  who 
gave  us  much  trouble  to  educate  over  again,  but  their  improvement  has 
repaid  us. 

We  are  aware  that  patients  may  be  supported  in  a  cheaper  manner, 
but  we  do  not  think  they  can  be,  if  they  are  to  have  allowed  them  all 
the  chances  they  ought  to  have  for  recovery.  While  we,  therefore,  most 
carefully  guard  against  any  waste,  or  unnecessary  expenditure,  wre  en~ 

*  These  calculations  were  made  in  the  middle  of  December,  when  we  had  203  patients,  and 
mir  whole  family  amounted  to  about  260  persons. 
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(ieavor  to  supply  to  our  household  such  things  as  we  consider  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  restoration. 

LABOR. 

We  are  under  obligation  to  many  of  our  patients  for  the  labor  they 
have  performed.  Above  seventy  of  the  men  have  assisted  us,  more  of 
less,  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  in  sawing  wood,  making  roads,  fences, 
filling  up  excavations  and  removing  the  immense  amount  of  rubbish 
that  had  accumulated  while  erecting  this  large  establishment.  They 
have  also  picked  the  hair  for  our  matrasses,  and  some  have  assisted 
us  in  the  joiner’s  shop. 

A, still  larger  number  of  the  women  have  aided  us.  They  have  made 
matrasses,  comfortables,  sheets,  curtains,  cushions,  dresses,  and  knit 
many  pairs  of  stockings  and  mittens.  Both  men  and  women  have  done 
more  labor  than  we  anticipated.  The  benefit  has,  however,  been  reci¬ 
procal.  Those  that  have  thus  voluntarily  labored  for  us  have  been 
pleased  and  improved  by  it. 

Our  large  farm,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  we  find  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  purchased  ;  affording  pastu¬ 
rage  and  hay  for  the  cows  and  horses  we  wish  to  keep,  and  good  land 
for  raising  all  the  vegetables  consumed  by  our  household.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  last  year  between  forty  and  fifty  tons  of  hay,  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  garden  vegetables 
and  some  corn  and  oats. 

That  many  of  the  insane  are  benefitted  by  labor,  especially  in  the 
open  air,  is  unquestionable,  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  are.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  experience  labor  is  rarely  serviceable  in  recent  cases,  and 
not  unfrequently  injurious.  It  would  be  surprising  if  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  would  contradict  all  we  know  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease. 
In  recent  cases  of  insanity  there  is  increased  arterial  action  of  the  brain, 
and  labor  would  increase  the  circulation,  especially  with  the  head  down, 
and  be  likely  to  aggravate  the  disorder.  This  is  not  merely  an  opinion 
unsupported  by  facts.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  recent  cases  made  worse 
by  labor. 

The  number  able  to  labor  will  vary  in  different  institutions.  In  some, 
especially  in  those  that  have  been  long  established,  are  many  old  and 
incurable  cases,  that  are  made  much  happier  by  daily  labor.  In  such 
institutions  these  may  be  classified  and  taught  trades,  and  do  much  to- 
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wards  supporting  themselves.  I  hope  the  time  will  speedily  come 
when,  in  every  State,  good  asylums  will  be  provided  for  this  class  of 
patients,  and  tor  all  the  insane.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  with 
a  good  farm  connected  with  such  asylums,  and  the  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment  and  management  of  shops,  one-half  of  the  incurably  insane  of  our 
country  would  perform  sufficient  labor  to  support  themselves,  and 
would  be  the  happier  and  more  healthy  for  the  exercise. 

Incurable  cases,  instead  of  being  immured  in  jails  and  in  the  town 
and  county  poor  houses  without  employment,  where  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  losing  mind  and  becoming  worse,  should  be  placed  in  good  asy¬ 
lums,  and  have  employment  on  the  farm  or  in  shops.  In  this  way 
they  would,  in  general,  be  rendered  much  happier,  and  some  would 
probably  recover. 

But  there  are  other  insane  persons  that  ought  not  to  labor,  and  some 
that  will  not,  and  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  belong  many  that 
have  been  sent  to  this  Asylum.  Many  of  the  cases  received  here  are 
either  of  recent  origin,  and  which,  for  reasons  already  given,  ought  not 
to  labor,  or  violent  and  excited  patients  that  cannot  be  induced  to  make 
the  attempt. 

Counties  send  to  us,  for  the  most  part,  either  recent  cases  that  are 
deemed  incurable,  or  the  most  violent,  that  they  cannot  safely  keep  in 
county  houses.  We  receive  but  few  from  the  counties  that  belong  to 
the  quiet,  harmless  class,  that  would  be  gratified  and  benefited  by  labor. 
We  believe,  however,  this  selection  to  have  been  judicious,  though  we 
cannot  forbear  repeating  that  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
-all  the  insane  will  be  placed  in  asylums  expressly  provided  for  them. 

That  the  county  houses  of  the  State,  considered  as  receptacles  for 
the  poor  who  are  not  insane,  are  well  arranged  and  conducted  I  do  not 
intend  to  dispute,  but  I  believe  them  to  be  very  uncomfortable  and  im¬ 
proper  places  for  the  insane.  They  are  not  arranged  and  conducted  in 
a  manner  likely  to  “  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.” 

The  insane  require  peculiar  care.  In  a  good  regulated  asylum, 
though  incurable,  they  enjoy  much  ;  while  out  of  one,  exposed  to  in¬ 
numerable  annoyances  that  would  not  affect  the  sane,  they  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  indescribable  wretchedness. 

A  broad  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  sane  and  insane 
poor,  as  regards  providing  for  their  comfort.  The  former  may  have, 
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in  a  good  county  house,  most  essential  comforts,  provided  the  insane 
are  not  kept  in  it ;  but  the  insane  themselves,  unless  they  have  especial 
care,  in  reference  to  their  disordered  minds,  have  little  or  none. 

The  State  of  New-York  is  deservedly  renowned  for  what  it  has  donev 
and  is  now  doing,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  minds  of  her  citizens. 
Shall  these  same  minds  be  neglected  when  impaired  by  disease  ? 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Labor,  especially  gardening  and  farming,  are  to  many  of  the  men  the 
best  amusement.  The  women  also  derive  pleasure  in  adjusting  their 
rooms  and  assisting  the  attendants  in  the  varied  labors  of  the  halls  and 
dining  rooms.  At  present  many  of  them  are  greatly  interested  in  pre~ 
paring  articles  for  a  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Asylum,  the  16th  of  January.  Innumerable  are  the  pin-cushions 
and  pen-wipers  already  made,  and  frequent  have  been  the  consultations 
respecting  the  best  form  for  these  and  other  fancy  articles.  Many  of 
our  patients  are  engaged  in  devising  or  making  something  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  articles  for  sale,  and  our  halls  for  the  women  look  as  if  occupied 
by  milliners  actively  employed.  The  prospective  occasion  induces 
many  to  labor,  serves  to  beguile  the  time,  and  affords  amusement. 

But  our  patients  also  derive  amusement  from  reading  and  writing, 
and  from  walking  and  riding  occasionally.  We  have  a  suitable  library 
for  their  use,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  newspapers. 

Our  extensive  halls  and  verandas,  265  feet  in  length,  and  13  wide, 
afford  admirable  places  for  various  amusements.  Here  the  men  play 
ball,  roll  nine-pins,  and  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways  ;  and  the 
women  play  battle-door,  the  graces,  &c.  In  the  evening,  especially  in 
winter,  the  men  play  whist,  blackgammon,  and  other  games,  and  the 
women  play  on  the  piano,  dance,  sing,  form  tableaux,  &c. 

Every  Wednesday  afternoon  the  matron  has  a  party  in  the  hall  of  the 
convalescents,  to  which  all  the  women  who  promise  to  conduct  with 
propriety  are  invited.  These  are  very  agreeable  parties  and  afford  en¬ 
joyment  to  many.  They  usually  quilt,  or  unite  in  some  other  labor  and 
are  furnished  with  fruit,  cake,  or  other  light  refreshment. 

SCHOOL. 

We  have  long  been  desirous  of  seeing,  in  lunatic  asylums,  systematic 
efforts  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  patients.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
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established  schools,  two  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women,  and  our 
highest  expectations  of  good  results  have  been  more  than  realized. 

Among  our  attendants  and  convalescent  paliens  are  those  accustomed 
to  teach.  These  take  charge  of  the  schools.  They  commence  at  ten 
and  two,  and  continue  from  one  to  two  hours.  The  best  of  order  pre¬ 
vails.  The  patients  read  in  rotation,  and  sometimes  at  once,  spell,  re¬ 
cite  pieces  they  have  committed  to  memory,  attend  to  arithmetic,  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  assisted  by  maps  and  blackboards.  Many  attend 
to  writing  and  some  have  here  first  learned  to  write.  We  have  no 
more  beautiful  sight  to  present  than  our  school  rooms,  where  the  pa¬ 
tients  may  be  seen  engaged  in  their  studies  with  all  the  sobriety  and 
ardor  usualy  seen  in  other  schools. 

The  school  is  beneficial,  especially  to  the  convalescent — those  that 
are  melancholy — -and  to  those  who  appear  to  be  losing  their  mental 
powers  and  sinking  into  a  demented  condition. 

Those  who  have  recovered,  but  continue  with  us  for  fear  of  a  re¬ 
lapse,  and  to  test  the  permanency  of  their  recovery,  derive  both  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit  from  attending.  Those  that  are  melancholy  and  de¬ 
pressed  are  beguiled  from  their  sorrows,  and  for  a  while  made  to  forget 
them,  and  thus  the  way  often  is  prepared  for  their  restoration. 

Th  ose  who  appear  to  be  losing  their  mental  powers  are  much  bene- 
fiited  by  this  daily  and  regular  exercise  of  their  minds  :  their  memo¬ 
ries  improve,  and  they  become  more  active  and  cheerful. 

The  want  of  proper  mental  occupation,  according  to  our  observation, 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  wants  of  lunatic  asylums.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  amusements  and  labor  many  are  constantly  disposed  to  sit  still, 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts  and  delusions,  and  thus  continually 
becoming  worse. 

Schools,  we  believe,  will  do  much  towards  remedying  the  evil  to 
which  we  allude,  and  the  expense  attending  them  is  but  trifling. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

In  the  fourth  story  of  the  centre  building  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
Chapel,  thirty-six  by  ninety-three  feet,  to  which  the  access  is  easy 
from  all  parts  of  the  house.  It  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almighty 
God  the  12th  of  July.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Schenectady,  preached 
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a  sermon,  and  hymns  composed  for  the  occasion,  by  Mrs.  Sigourney 
and  the  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon,  were  sung  by  the  choir  of  singers  resi¬ 
dent  at  the  Asylum. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  religious  services  every  Sabbath  after¬ 
noon.  Until  recently  the  clergymen  of  various  denominations  in  Utica, 
and  in  this  vicinity,  have  kindly  officiated.  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
them  for  their  highly  acceptable  and  gratuitous  labors. 

v  ’  >  j 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  have  engaged  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  to 
preach  for  us  regularly,  and  his  ministration  has  been  satisfactory  to  all. 

From  one-half  to  three  fourths  of  the  patients  attend,  and  are  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  assembling  for  worship. 
Nothing  as  yet  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  services,  and  a  spectator 
rarely  sees  anything  indicative  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

In  our  opinion  we  could  not  dispense  with  religious  services  on  the 
Sabbath  without  great  detriment  to  our  household.  The  day  is  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasing  anticipations  by  most  of  oui  patients.  They 
are  dressed  for  the  occasion  ;  the  women  wear  their  bonnets,  and  thus 
the  appearance  of  the  congregation  is  not  different  from  other  religious 
assemblies. 

Not  unfrequently  strangers  have  been  present,  and  they  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  good  order  and  attention  of  the  congregation. 

The  choir  of  singers  is  composed  wholly  of  the  members  of  our 
household.  About  one-half  are  patients.  They  assemble  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings  for  practice,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  shculd  be  said,  that  without 
any  instruction  from  others  they  have  perfected  themselves  to  a  degree 
that  will  favorably  compare  with  the  choirs  of  most  churches.  Their 
voluntary  and  gratuitous  services  in  this  delightful  part  of  religious 
worship  demands  our  thanks. 

The  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  order  and  manner  usual  in  most 
churches  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  continue  about  one  hour. 
Singing,  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  then  singing  again,  after 
which  is  the  sermon,  and  the  services  are  closed  by  prayer,  singing  and 
benediction. 

* 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  nothing  sectarian  is  ever  preached  :  conse¬ 
quently  no  objections  are  made  by  our  patients  or  other  members  of 
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our  household.  All  cheerfully  assemble  and  unite  like  one  family  in 
solemn  worship  of  their  Creator. 

RESTRAINTS. 

As  is  well  known  the  present  building  forms  only  part  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  establishment.  It  was  originally  intended  solely  for  the  quiet 
and  convalescent  class,  consequently  no  strong  rooms  were  provided 
for  the  noisy  and  violent.  We  are,  therefore,  without  any  now,  though 
by  lining  some  of  the  rooms  with  boards,  and  making  stronger  doors, 
we  have  made  some  of  the  rooms  safe  and  comfortable  for  this  class, 
but  we  have  no  cells  or  dungeons.  Every  patient  has  a  good  sized  room, 
well  ventilated  and  warmed. 

Seclusion,  usually  for  a  short  time  in  one  of  these  rooms,  forms  our 
chief  restraint.  If  a  patient  is  very  noisy  or  violent,  he  is  told  that  if 
he  cannot  control  himself  and  conduct  with  propriety  he  must  retire  by 
himself.  If,  however,  in  a  short  time  he  thinks  he  can  thus  conduct, 
he  is  again  permitted  to  associate  with  others. 

Leather  and  cloth  mittens  and  leather  muffs  and  wristbands  are  our 
only  other  means  of  restraint.  We  have  never  had  a  straight-jacket  or 
restraining  chair  in  the  asylum,  though  we  probably  should  have  used 
the  latter  occasionally  had  we  one.  We  believe  that  sometimes  re¬ 
straint  of  this  kind  is  far  better  for  patients  than  to  permit  them  to  ex¬ 
haust  and  injure  themselves  by  their  incessant  exertions,  or  to  have 
them  restrained  by  the  hands  of  attendants. 

But  no  restraint,  except  for  the  moment,  is  permitted  here,  unless  by 
the  express  order  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  house. 

Among  our  printed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  attendants  are  the 
following,  to  which  we  believe  they  strictly  adhere.  “  The  attendant 
is  never  to  apply  any  restraining  apparatus,  such  as  muffs,  mitts,  &c. 
unless  by  order  of  a  resident  officer.  Violent  hands  are  never  lobe 
laid  upon  a  patient,  under  any  provocation.  A  blow  is  never  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  nor  any  other  insult.  Sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  patient 
injuring  himself,  or  others,  is  always  to  be  applied  gently.” 

Other  means  than  bodily  restraint  will  often  quiet  the  most  violent 
and  excited.  Sometimes  the  warm  bath,  long  continued,  has  this  effect, 
and  cold  applied  to  the  head,  especially  showering  the  head  with  cold 
water.  We  have  often  known  patients  resort  to  this  themselves,  in 
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order  to  calm  their  excited  feelings.  Medicines  of  various  kinds  are 
occassionallyuseful  to  lessen  excessive  excitement.  Sometimes  laxa¬ 
tives  have  this  effect,  and  also  narcotics  and  opiates. 

We  have  no  uniform  method  of  treating  this  class  of  patients,  but 
adapt  our  measures  to  the  particular  wants  and  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

A  considerable  number  were  brought  to  us  in  chains,  but  every  thing 
of  the  kind  has  been  immediately  dispensed  with  here.  Many  of  those 
who  were  represented  to  us  as  dangerous  and  unsafe  to  be  at  large, 
especially  when  they  could  have  access  to  dangerous  weapons,  have 
become  our  most  quiet  and  industrious  patients.  No  belter  evidence 
need  be  given  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  insane  to  be  quiet  and 
orderly  when  properly  treated,  than  the  fact  that  here  have  been,  for 
several  months,  from  thirty  to  forty  men  associated  together,  in  each  of 
our  halls,  not  one  of  them  under  the  least  bodily  restraint,  and  yet  no 
accident  of  any  importance  has  occured,  nor  injury  to  any  individual. 

VISITORS. 

No  subject  has  occasioned  us  more  difficulty,  in  order  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  and  yet  do  what  duty  required,  than  the  admission  of  visitors. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  this  is  an  institution,  in  the  accommodations  and 
management  of  which  the  whole  state  is  interested,  we  have  wished  to 
open  it  so  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  pa¬ 
tients. 

As  it  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city  of  14,000  inhabitants,, 
and  near  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  country,  we  expected 
to  have  many  visitors  whom  it  would  be  impracticable  for  us  to  wait 
upon.  But  from  the  first  we  have  endeavoured  to  admit  to  some  of  the 
halls  and  apartments  occupied  by  the  patients,  most  persons  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State  who  visited  the  Institution  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  it  in  reference  to  the  accommodations  afforded  for  patients. 
Acting  upon  this  rule  we  have  admitted  according  to  our  list  of  names, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  visitors,  2,755. 


In  January, .  75 

February, .  112 

March, . 110 

April, . . . 159 

May, .  262 
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In  June, . . . . . * . .  400 

July, . _ . .  406 

August, . , . .  383 

September, . «... . .  393 

October, . . . .  251 

November,  . . .. . .  204 


These  however  are  but  a  part  of  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
apartments  for  patients,  as  many  such  did  not  record  their  names.  A 
much  larger  number  we  are  confident  have  visited  the  chapel,  cupola 
and  oilier  parts  of  the  building  not  occupied  by  patients. 

As  attendance  on_  visitors  through  the  apartments  requires  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  house,  it  has  not  always  been  practicable  to  wait  upon 
all  that  we  wished,  and  many  have  applied  either  early  in  the  morning 
or  at  meal  times,  when  it  was  inconvenient  and  improper  to  go  through 
the  house. 

But  we  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  admission  to  many,  for  fear 
of  injuring  those  committed  to  our  care. 

A  few  visitors  occasionally  are  useful.  Patients  thus  see  and  realize 
that  they  are  not  shut  out,  and  away  from  the  world  and  society.  But 
we  also  know  from  experience  that  much  company  is  injurious.  Re¬ 
peatedly  we  have  been  obliged  to  remove  patients  from  the  halls  of  the 
quiet  and  convalescent  in  consequence  of  their  having  become  excited 
by  seeing  visitors. 

Other  patients  who  are  not  thus  excited,  are  often  grieved  and  dis¬ 
pleased  when  gazed  at,  as  they  sometimes  are  by  visitors,  and  addressed 
and  questioned  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  them. 

We  have,  therefore,  occasionally  considered  it  our  duty  to  refuse 
admission  to  visitors,  whom,  but  for  this,  we  would  have  waited  upon 
with  pleasure. 

But  we  never  exhibit  patients.  They  are  sent  to  us  for  restoration, 
and  for  the  seclusion  necessary  to  effect  it,  and  not  to  be  made  a  spec¬ 
tacle  for  others.  We  have,  therefore,  uniformly  refused  admission  to 
parties,  and  all  those  whose  known  and  avowed  object  was  merely 
to  see  deranged  persons. 
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But,  as  we  have  said,  whenever  gentlemen  or  ladies,  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  State,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unfortunate  class  committed  to  our  care,  wish  to  see  the  arrangements 
and  accommodations  for  their  comfort,  we  most  cheerfully  afford  them 
every  facility  in  our  power. 

Visits  from  medical  men  are  peculiarly  gratifying,  and  we  hope  they 
will  be  more  frequent.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  to  receive  and 
impart  information  respecting  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  that 
may  benefit  others  than  ourselves. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FRIENDS  THEY 
EXPECT  TO  COMMIT  TO  THE  CARE  OF  THE  ASY¬ 
LUM. 

Few  things  relating  to  the  management  and  treatment  of  the  insane 
are  so  well  established  as  the  necessity  of  their  early  treament  and  of 
their  removal  from  home  in  order  to  effect  recovery.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  no  doubt.  Some  who  have  been  neglected  several  years  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  medical  treatment  are  sometimes  cured  and  some  also  recover 
at  home.  But  these  are  rare  instances.  By  examining  the  records  of 
well  conducted  lunatic  asylums,  it  appears  that  more  than  eight  out  of 
ten  of  the  recent  cases  recover,  while  not  more  than  one  in  six  of  the 
old  cases  are  cured. 

But  although  we  consider  it  extremely  important  that  the  first  indi¬ 
cations  of  insanity  should  excite  alarm  and  lead  to  the  early  adoption 
of  judicious  medical  and  moral  treatment ;  that  the  insane  should  in 
general  be  removed  from  their  homes  to  a  good  asylum  ;  we  beg  those 
who  have  such  in  charge  not  to  take  any  hasty  step,  and  not  to 
adopt  any  measures  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.  Some  cases  of 
sudden  delirium  are  caused  and  accompanied  by  fever  or  other  disease 
that  is  readily  detected  and  removed  by  proper  medical  treatment  at 
home.  The  removal  of  such  cases  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  often 
dangerous.  A  judicious  physician  would  in  all  cases  of  mental  abberra- 
tion  advise  patients  remaining  at  home  until  the  nature  ol  the  disease 
was  evident. 

But  when  sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  and  the  case  is  evidently  one 
of  insanity  unaccompanied  by  acute  disease,  then  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  adopting  the  most  approved  remedial  measures,  among  which 
as  has  been  stated,  is  removal  from  home  to  a  place  where  the  exciting 
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causes  of  the  disease  are  no  longer  operative.  Still,  a  patient  should 
not  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  until  the  relatives  and  friends  have  fully 
satisfied  themselves  that  he  will  there  be  treated  kindly  and  judiciously. 
This  is  due  both  to  the  patients  and  the  institution. 

But  when  they  have  thus  satisfied  themselves,  they  should  give  the 
control  of  the  patient  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  assumed  the 
responsibilities  of  the  case,  and  not  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
recovery,  by  frequent  visits,  or  requesting  friends  and  neighbors  to  visit 
the  Asylum  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  patient,  unless  this  course 
has  been  advised  by  those  to  wdiose  care  he  is  confided. 

Most  insane  persons  are  injured  by  visits  of  their  relatives  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Their  aversions,  suspicions,  and  troubles,  are  often  vi¬ 
vidly  recalled  to  their  minds  by  such  visits,  and  thus  they  are  rendered 
much  worse  ;  or  else  the  most  painful  feelings  arise  when  their  friends 
leave  them  ;  they  become  melancholy  and  sleepless,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  often  relapse  from  a  state  of  advanced  recovery. 

In  some  instances  the  visits  of  friends  are  very  useful,  but  the  pro¬ 
per  time  for  this  kind  of  intercourse  is  soonest  known  to  the  physician 
who  has  charge  of  the  case,  and  who  will  gladly  avail  himself  of  this 
as  well  as  of  every  other  means  of  benefiting  and  curing  the  patient. 

We  always  write  to  the  guardians  or  relatives  of  those  under  our 
care,  if  they  become  materially  better  or  worse,  and  endeavor  to  keep 
their  friends  apprised  of  every  essential  change  in  their  condition,  and 
we  cheerfully  and  immediately  answer  all  letters  of  inquiry  respecting 
them.  In  this  way  the  anxious  friends  of  our  patients  can  always  as¬ 
certain  their  condition,  and  their  prospects  of  recovery  without  endan¬ 
gering  them. 

In  some  instances  we  deem  it  useful  for  patients  to  receive  letters 
from  home,  and  in  such  cases  we  apprise  their  friends  and  request 
them  to  write,  and  also  the  patients  to  answer  them. 

A  good  supply  of  clothing  should  always  be  forwarded  with  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Each  man  should  be  provided  with,  at  least,  two  new  shirts,  a 
new  and  substantial  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  of  strong  woollen  cloth, 
a  pair  of  mittens  or  gloves,  two  pairs  of  woollen  stockings,  a  black 
stock  or  cravat,  a  good  hat  or  cap,  and  a  pair  of  new  shoes  or  1  oots, 
together  with  a  comfortable  outside  garment. 
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Each  woman,  in  addition  to  the  same  quantity  of  under  garments, 
shoes  and  stockings,  should  have  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  two  good 
dresses,  and  also  a  cloak  or  other  outside  garment.  In  case  the  patient 
is  so  much  excited  as  not  to  admit  of  being  thus  clothed,  other  clothing 
that  can  be  kept  on,  that  is  comfortable,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  with 
a  change  thereof*,  may  be  substituted.  It  is  very  desirable  that  extra 
and  belter  garments  should  be  sent  with  those  accustomed  to  them, 
that  when  they  become  better,  and  when  they  walk  or  ride  out,  attend 
religious  worship,  &c.,  their  self-respect  may  be  preserved.  This  is 
important  and  should  not.  be  neglected.  In  all  cases  the  'patients'  best 
clothing  should  be  sent .  It  will  be  marked  and  carefully  preserved, 
and  only  used  when  deemed  useful  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

A  written  history  of  the  case  should  be  transmitted  with  the  patient, 
and  when  convenient,  it  is  also  desirable  that  some  one  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  patient  should  accompany  him  or  her,  from  whom  minute 
but  often  essential  particulars  may  be  learned. 

As  the  Asylum  will  undoubtedly  be  full  by  the  time  this  report  is 
published,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  here,  that  application  should  be  made 
to  the  superintendent  previous  to  bringing  any  patient  to  the  Asylum, 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  accommodations.  Such  application  should 
state  the  sex  of  the  patient  and  contain  a  brief  history  of  the  case. 

LEGAL  MANNER  OF  COMMITTING  PATIENTS  TO  THE 

ASYLUM. 

The  laws  of  the  State,  relating  to  the  confinement  of  the  insane,  are 
contained  in  Title  Three ,  Chapter  20,  Part  First ,  of  the  Revised  Sta¬ 
tutes,  and  in  “An  act  to  organize  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ,  and 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  recovery  of 
the  Insane ,”  passed  April  7,  1842. 

According  to  these  acts,  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  towns  (in  coun¬ 
ties  where  the  distinction  between  the  town  and  county  poor  exists)  the 
superintendents  of  the  poor  of  counties,  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
first  judge  of  the  county,  or  in  his  absence  any  county  judge  of  the  de¬ 
gree  of  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may  send  patients  to  the 
Asylum.  But  the  laws  do  not  contemplate  that  each  of  these  authori¬ 
ties  should  send  patients  of  every  class.  The  overseers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  poor  are  to  send  the  paupers,  and  also  those  that  are 
dangerous,  and  committed  to  their  charge  by  justices  of  the  peace. 
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The  first  judge  to  send  those  that  are  indigent  but  not  paupers,  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  to  commit  to  the  care  of  the  overseers  or  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  poor  for  transmission  to  the  Asylum,  “  any  person  so 
far  disordered  in  his  senses  as  to  endanger  his  own  person  or  the  per¬ 
son  and  property  of  others,  if  permitted  to  go  at  large.”  Judges  of 
the  county  to  commit  those  who  are  in  confinement  under  criminal 

J 

charge  who  become  insane,  and  those  acquitted  of  crime  on  the  ground 
of  insanity. 

The  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  counties,  have  the  right  to  send 
to  the  Asylum,  provided  it  is  not  full,  any  insane  person  in  their  charge, 
without  instituting  any  proceedings  to  prove  the  insanity,  provided  the 
insanity  commenced  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  to  organize  the 
Asylum,  passed  April  7th,  1842. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  act  they  are  required  to  send  to  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  or  to  such  public  or  private  asylum  as  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  a  standing  order  or  resolution  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
county,  within  ten  days,  every  case  of  lunacy  committed  to  their  care 
and  provided  for  by  Title  three.  Chapter  twenty,  Part  first  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes. 

But  in  all  such  cases  the  act  of  the  7t.h  of  April,  1842,  directs  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘‘In  every  case  of  ‘confinement’  under  the  statute,  Title  three, 
aforesaid,  whether  of  a  pauper  or  not,  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
neither  justices,  superintendents  or  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  order 
or  ‘approve’  of  such  confinement,  without  having  the  evidence  of 
two  reputable  physicians,  under  oath,  as  to  the  alleged  fact  of  insanity, 
and  such  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  fiied,  with  a  brief 
report  of  all  the  other  proofs,  facts,  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  in  the 
office  of  the  county  clerk,  and  said  clerk  shall  file  said  papers,  and 
register  with  date,  the  names  and  residence  of  the  lunatic  and  officers 
severally  in  a  tabular  form,  in  the  book  of  miscellaneous  records,  kept 
in  said  office  ;  and  the  certificate  of  said  clerk  and  seal  of  the  court, 
verifying  such  facts,  shall  warrant  such  lunatic’s  admission  into  the 
Asylum.” 

Justices  of  the  peace  are  required  also  to  direct  the  apprehension  and 
confinement  of  any  person  so  furiously  mad  as  to  endanger  himself  or 
the  person  or  property  of  others  if  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  they 
are  to  institute  the  same  inquiry  and  proceedings  as  above  cited.  They 
- 1  Assembly,  No.  21.]  8 
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should  also  direct  their  warrant  for  the  apprehension  and  confinement 
of  said  lunatic  to  the  ovesreers  of  the  town  or  superintendents  of  the 
county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  he  is  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
within  ten  days. 

Section  26th  of  the  act  of  7th  April,  authorizes  the  first  judge  of 
the  county  as  follows  :  “  When  a  person  in  indigent  circumstances, 
not  a  pauper,  becomes  insane,  application  may  be  made  in  his  behalf 
to  the  first  judge  of  the  county  where  he  resides  and  said  judge  shall 
call  two  respectable  physicians  and  other  credible  witnesses,  and  fully 
investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  either  with  or  without  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  at  his  discretion,  as  to  the  question  of  insanity,  shall  decide 
the  case  as  to  his  indigence.  And  if  the  judge  certifies  that  satisfactory 
proof  has  been  adduced  showing  him  insane,  and  his  estate  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  support  him  and  his  family,  (or  if  he  has  no  family  himself,) 
under  the  visitation  of  insanity,  or  his  certificate,  authenticated  by  the 
county  clerk  and  the  seal  of  the  county  courts,  he  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  asylum  and  supported  there  at  the  expense  of  said  county,  until  he 
shall  be  restored  to  soundness  of  mind,  if  effected  in  two  years.  The 
judge,  in  such  ease,  shall  have  requisite  power  to  compel  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  witnesses  and  jurors,  and  shall  file  the  certificate  of  the 
physicians,  taken  under  oath,  and  other  papers,  with  a  report  of  his 
proceedings  and  decision,  with  the  clerk  of  the  county,  and  report  the 
facts  to  the  supervisors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  at  their  next  annual 
meeting,  to  raise  the  money  requisite  to  meet  the  expenses  of  support 
accordingly.” 

Insane  patients,  supported  by  themselves  or  friends  are  admitted  into 
the  Asylum  when  there  are  vacancies.  The  law  requiring  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  physicians,  as  to  the  fact  of  insanity  in  such  cases,  was 
repealed  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  often  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  in  some  towns  to  obtain  this  kind  of  evidence,  even 
in  the  most  unquestionable  cases,  and  as  the  managers  and  resident  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Asylum  have  no  interest  whatever  in  retaining  patients,  and 
would  of  course  discharge  those  found  not  to  be  insane,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  and  safe  to  refer  the  question  of  insanity  to  them. 

But  when  a  patient  is  thus  supported  at  the  Asylum,  a  bond  for  the 
payment  of  the  semi-annual  bill  of  expenses  is  required.  Consequently, 
those  who  send  friends  to  the  Institution  should  come  prepared  to  give 
such  a  bond,  and  if  strangers,  bring  evidence  of  their  responsibility. 
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NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY  AND  PROG¬ 
NOSIS. 

In  the  very  able  and  elaborate  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  Paige  was  chairman,  made  to  the  Legislature  March  10th, 
1831,  relating  to  the  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  in  New-York,  it  is 
remarked,  “  that  in  public  hospitals  judicious  regulations  should  be  en¬ 
forced,  for  recording  and  preserving  a  history  of  the  cases  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  ;  with  the  view  of  enabling  scientific  men  to  extend  their  re¬ 
searches  in  this  department  of  science,  and  from  authentic  facts,  thus 
collected,  to  deduce  some  general  principles  for  the  management  and 
treatment  of  mental  disease.5’ 

We  have  not  been  unmindful  of  these  suggestions,  and  from  the  first 
have  kept  a  case  book,  in  which  is  recorded  the  history  of  each  case 
previous  to  admission,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  it,  and  also 
the  subsequent  treatment  and  its  results.  In  this  manner  we  hope  to 
have  here  accumulated  a  vast  collection  of  facts  relating  to  insanity, 
from  which  hereafter  useful  deductions  may  be  made.  We  also  keep 
a  minute  diary  of  the  weather,  of  the  variations  of  the  thermometer  and 
barometer,  and  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  the  amount  of  rain,  snow,  &c. 
Facts  thus  collected,  we  are  at  all  times  pleased  to  impart  to  those  who 
are  investigating  subjects  which  they  are  calculated  to  illustrate. 

In  the  present  report,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  insanity.  We  consider  it  a  disease  of  the  body — a 
disease  of  the  brain,  the  material  organ  of  the  mind.  In  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  there  is  usually  only  disordered  action  of  the  brain,  and 
this  can  generally  be  cured,  and  the  organ  suffer  no  injury  ;  but  if  this 
disordered  action  is  long  continued,  it  usually  causes  disorganization 
of  the  brain,  and  renders  it  forever  incapable  of  properly  manifesting  its 
functions  ;  just  as  a  disease  of  the  eye,  that  might  have  been  easily  cured, 
if  judiciously  treated  at  the  commencement,  terminates  in  permanent 
blindness  when  neglected,  though  without  impairing  the  health  in  other 
respects. 

We  see  nothing  to  change  in  the  following  views  heretofore  advanced 
by  us  respecting  the  pathology  of  insanity. 

1st.  In  mental  alienation  the  brain  invariably  presents  appearances 
of  disease,  which  can  be  distinctly  recognized.  Exceptions  to  this,  if 
ever  observed,  are  extremely  rare. 
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2d.  These  appearances  vary  according  to  the  acute  or  chronic  form 
of  the  malady,  and  according  to  the  character  of  the  affection,  whether 
simple,  confined  to  intellectual  disorder  merely,  or  complicated  with 
disorder  of  sensation  and  motion. 

3d.  In  simple  intellectual  derangement  of  an  acute  or  recent  charac¬ 
ter,  the  grey  outer  substance  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  is  altered 
in  color  and  consistence  ;  it  is  red,  marbled  and  indurated.  Some¬ 
times  these  appearances  are  confined  to  the  anterior  and  superior  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain.  In  chronic  cases,  all  these  are  more  marked.  The 
external  layer  in  such  may  be  separated  like  a  membrane  from  the 
lower  stratum.  In  the  very  chronic  cases,  especially  in  dementia, 
there  is  often  wasting  or  diminution  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  brain. 

4th.  In  intellectual  derangement,  complicated  with  derangement  of 
motion,  with  paralysis  more  or  less  general,  in  addition  to  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  grey  substance  already  noticed,  there  are  marks  of  disease 

in  the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain.  These  are,  either  hardening, 

*  • 
serous  infiltration  or  softening  and  generally  morbid  adhesions  of  the 

fibres  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  insanity  is  properly  divided  into  moral  and  medi¬ 
cal.  Many  cases  recover  without  any  medical  treatment,  by  seclusion 
and  quiet — by  removal  from  home  and  from  the  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease,  by  regulated  diet  and  kind  usage. 

Other  cases  are  complicated  with  disease  of  other  organs  than  the 
brain,  and  require  medical  treatment,  which  should  however  be  varied 
according  to  the  organ  affected  and  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Some  cases  may  perhaps  require  bleeding  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  we  apprehend  such  instances  are  rather  rare.  Many  of 
our  patients  appear  to  have  been  injured  by  too  much  bleeding  and  de¬ 
pletion  before  their  admission  to  the  Asylum.  We  use  but  few  medi- 
tives  with  a  few  tonics  and  narcotics  constitute  the  principal.  We 
cines  for  insanity,  uncomplicated  with  other  diseases.  Common  laxa- 
now  rarely  bleed  or  blister  and  not  frequently  administer  emetics  or 
powerful  cathartics. 

We  are  not  however  neglectful  of  any  new  remedy  proposed  for  the 
cure  of  the  insane.  Of  late  no  new  method  of  treatment  has  been 
advanced,  of  which  we  have  heard,  unless  some  of  the  propositions  of 
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M.  Leuret,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Moral  Treatment  of  Insanity , 
may  be  so  considered.  He  proposes  to  cure  all  cases  of  uncomplicated 
insanity,  solely  bv  moral  means.  He  makes  great  use  of  the  douche 
and  cold  effusions.  He  excites  pain  and  produces  unpleasant  ideas  in 
order  to  prevent  those  still  more  unpleasant,  and  thus  endeavors  to  lead 
patients  to  seek  for  pleasure. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  under  obligation  to  the  distinguished 
physician  of  the  Bicetre  Hospital,  for  many  valuable  suggestions, 
though  we  think  some  of  his  propositions  very  questionable,  and  liable 
to  the  same  objections  as  punishment  and  undue  coercion. 

Dr.  Moreau  of  Tours,  in  a  recent  work  on  the  Treatment  of  Hallu¬ 
cinations  by  Datura  Stramonium ,  gave  us  much  encouragement  of 
benefitting  those  of  the  insane  affected  by  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  after  a  thorough  trial  of  this  remedy 
in  several  cases,  we  have  observed  no  permanent  or  material  benefit 
from  the  use  of  it. 

Prognosis. — The  longer  insanity  has  existed,  the  less  chance  is 
there  for  recovery.  It  is  rarely  cured  after  it  has  uninterruptedly 
continued  two  years,  though  there  is  always  hope  if  the  patient  is  vi¬ 
gorous  and  the  form  of  insanity  varies.  General  excitement  of  the 
mind  and  feelings  is  more  readily  cured  than  monomania  or  derange¬ 
ment  on  only  one  or  two  subjects  ;  and  the  more  acute  the  disease,  the 
more  rapid  usually  is  the  recovery. 

Hereditary  insanity,  and  that  produced  by  injuries  of  the  head  or  aris¬ 
ing  from  peculiar  structure  of  the  brain  is  curable,  but  in  such  cases, 
relapse  is  the  more  to  be  expected.  This  is  true  of  those  who  have 
suffered  from  a  previous  attack.  Insanity  arising  from  a  violent  ex¬ 
citing  cause,  is  more  likely  to  recover  than  when  it  is  produced  by  a 
trivial  cause.  The  middle  aged,  it  is  thought,  more  frequently  recover 
than  the  very  young  or  the  aged.  The  speedy  action  of  moral  causes 
in  producing  derangement,  is  a  favorable  circumstance  ;  if  it  has  been 
slow,  recovery  is  difficult.  If  insanity  is  connected  with  pregnancy, 
or  with  uterine  difficulty,  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  If  the  appetite 
remains  good,  and  emaciation  increases,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  case 
is  hopeless. 

Remissions  are  favorable  especially  if  the  attacks  lessen  in  violence 
and  duration.  No  alteration  of  pulse  is  an  unfavorable  indication. 
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Insanity  arising  from  excessive  study,  Esquirol  thinks,  is  rarely  cu¬ 
rable,  especially  if  there  have  been  deviations  from  a  proper  regimen, 
and  when  it  orignates  in  or  is  fostered  by  religious  notions  or  pride.  It 
is  also  very  difficult  to  cure  when  aggravated  by  hallucinations.  Those 
forms  of  insanity  in  which  the  patient  has  a  proper  notion  of  his  state, 
present  many  difficulties  if  a  recovery  does  not  speedily  take  place. 
When  digestion,  sleep  and  appetite  are  natural,  and  the  patient  increa¬ 
ses  in  flesh  without  any  diminution  of  the  insanity,  there  is  little  hope. 
When  the  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  so  far  weakened  that  he  can  gaze 
on  the  sun,  has  lost  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste  and  is  insensible  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  is  incurable.  Insanity  is  incurable  when 
it  is  the  result  of  epilepsy,  and  when  complicated  with  this  disease  or 
with  paralysis,  leads  inevitably  to  death. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  numer¬ 
ous  individuals,  who  have  kindly  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and  com¬ 
fort  of  our  patients. 
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To  Capt.  Amos  Smith,  (recently  deceased,)  of  N.  Y.  Mills,  and  to 
Nicholas  Devereux,  Esq.  of  Utica,  we  are  indebted  for  many  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs.  They  were  peculiarly  acceptable,  as  our  garden 
and  grounds  are  extensive,  and  were  totally  without  any  ornamental 
shrubbery,  a  want  which  these  donations  in  part  supply. 

To  Horatio  Seymour,  Esq.  for  the  valuable  present  of  six  volumes 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

To  the  society  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
through. the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  P.  Knox,  for  two  dozen  of  bibles. 

The  editor  of  the  Jeffersonian,  of  Watertown,  has,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Asylum,  favored  us  every  week  with  his  interesting  paper,  which 
has  been  very  gratifying  to  patients  from  that  section  of  the  State.  The 
editors  of  the  Troy  Whig,  the  Liberty  Press  of  Utica,  the  Utica  Daily 
Gazette,  The  Freeman’s  Journal  of  New-York,  the  Catholic  Herald  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  of  New-York,  have  also 
kindly  furnished  us  with  their  publications  for  several  months  past. 

To  Dr.  Bachelder  of  Utica,  we  are  under  obligations  for  many  fa¬ 
vors.  He  has  sent  us  regularly  the  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
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The  New-York  Evangelist,  the  Utica  Gazette  and  the  Utica  Observer* 
besides  occasional  numbers  of  other  valuable  periodicals. 

The  Hon.  Ezekiel  Bacon,  has  supplied  us  with  the  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  Christian  World.  From  other  sources  the  patients  (lave 
been  supplied  with  the  following  papers  :  by  the  Asylum,  with  the  Al¬ 
bany  Argus,  New-York  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  New  World  and 
Brother  Jonathan.  By  the  resident  officers,  with  the  New-York  Even- 
ffig  Post,  The  New-York  Tribune,  The  Christian  Advocate  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  N.  Y.  Observer  and  the  Hartford  Times. 

ATTENDANTS  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

We  have  at  present  forty-one  persons  in  our  employ,  all  of  whom  re¬ 
side  constantly  at  the  Asylum.  We  have  eleven  men  attendants,  one 
of  whom  drives  the  carriage  when  the  patients  ride,  and  one  acts  as  an 
assistant  to  the  steward,  and  attends  to  various  duties  in  all  parts  of  the 
house, sees  to  the  clothing  of  patients,  and  assists  in  the  care  of  them 
in  the  absence  or  sickness  of  other  attendants.  We  employ  seven  wo¬ 
men  attendants,  and  a  man  and  his  wife  who  devote  themselves  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  excited  class  of  women  ;  also  two  seamstresses,  who  as¬ 
sist  as  attendants  when  required.  Four  women  and  two  men  perform 
all  the  work  in  the  cooking  and  kitchen  departments,  and  six  women 
and  one  man  attend  to  the  washing  and  ironing.  Three  women  are 
employed  in  the  centre  building,  occupied  by  the  resident  officers  and 
their  families.  We  employ  also  a  watchman,  a  farmer  and  joiner. 

We  pay' the  men  thirteen  dollars  a  month,  with  the  exception  of  the 
joiner,  who  receives  nineteen.  The  women  are  paid  one  dollar  and  a 
half  a  week. 

Those  who  remain  with  us  a  year,  and  discharge  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  employers,  receive  from  five  to  eight  dollars  gra¬ 
tuity. 

Many  of  our  attendants  and  assistants  have  been  with  us  from  the 
opening  of  the  Asylum,  others  have  been  engaged  as  the  number  of  pa¬ 
tients  increased.  We  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and 
zeal  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  responsible  and  laborious 
duties ;  duties  which  have  been  as  we  anticipated,  peculiarly  arduous 
the  first  year,  more  so,  we  trust,  than  in  years  to  come. 
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We  employ  none  that  are  not  recommended  to  us  for  their  intelli¬ 
gence,  temperance,  fidelity  and  good  disposition,  and  we  keep  none 
long  that  do  not  exhibit  these  qualities. 

For  their  guidance  in  their  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  other  duties  we  have  printed  rules  which  are  strictly 
but  impartially  enforced. 

BARN,  STOCK  AND  FARM. 

Within  the  past  season  a  large  stone  barn  fortv-six  by  one  hundred 
feet,  has  been  erected  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  Asylum.  It 
not  only  affords  us  abundant  room  for  the  storage  of  the  hay  and  grain 
we  require,  stables  for  twenty  cows  and  half  a  dozen  horses,  but  also 
a  place  for  threshing  grain,  the  safe  keeping  of  farming  utensils,  and 
a  room  twenty-eight  by  forty  feet  for  carriages.  Beneath  the  whole  is 
a  well  drained  cellar  divided  into  two,  by  a  thick  wall.  One,  twenty 
eight  by  seventy  eight  feet,  affords  ample  room  for  the  storage  of  the 
large  quantity  of  vegetables  raised  on  the  farm  and  required  for  the 
Asylum,  the  other  receives  the  manure  from  the  stables  above  and  is 
connected  with  the  piggery  that  adjoins  the  barn.  Water  is  brought 
to  the  stables  and  carriage  room  by  means  of  a  pump  from  a  good  well 
in  the  cellar. 

We  have  at  present  three  horses  and  eleven  cows,  but  shall  require 
in  the  spring  an  additional  pair  of  horses  for  the  farm  and  a  few  more 
cows-  It  is  desirable  to  have  an  abundance  of  good  milk,  an  1  we  ought 
to  have  our  supply  from  cows  kept  on  the  farm. 

We  have  thirty  hogs,  six  of  them  large  and  well  fattened,  the  others 
of  various  sizes. 

The  farm,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  purchased.  It  will  furnish  pasture  and  hay  for  more  than 
double  the  number  of  horses  and  cows  we  now  keep,  without  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  the  land  required  to  raise  all  the  vegetables  we  should  need 
for  a  household  twice  as  large  as  our  present. 

We  have  made  a  road  through  the  middle  of  the  farm,  the  sides  of 
which  we  propose  to  plant  with  trees.  By  means  of  this  road  we  are 
enabled  to  communicate  with  all  parts  of  the  farm  without  going  near 
the  public  road,  and  thus  our  patients  go  and  return  from  walking  or  from 
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labor,  without  coming  in  contact  with  those  not  belonging  to  our  fa* 
mily. 

On  the  farm  is  an  orchard  and  a  beautiful  grove  of  fifteen  acres  in 
which  we  expect  to  make  paths  and  roads,  thus  affording  to  our  patients 
delightful  walks  and  places  of  resort  during  the  summer  season. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  devoutly  thankful  to  the  Almighty  Protector 
of  mankind  for  his  kind  care  of  us  the  past  year.  We  have  been  re» 
markably  preserved.  No  suicide  or  other  serious  accident  has  occurred 
in  the  establishment,  an  exemption  hardly  to  have  been  anticipated 
during  the  past  yearf  and  not  to  be  generally  expected  in  years  to  come. 

To  the  managers  of  the  Asylum  we  are  under  great  obligations. 
They  have  not  only  visited  the  Asylum  when  required  by  law,  but  fre- 
quently  at  other  times,  and  often  at  much  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
to  counsel  and  aid  us  in  difficulties,  and  thus  have  essentially  lessened 
the  burdens  of  the  resident  officers. 

To  those  more  immediately  associated  with  myself  in  the  care  of  the 
household,  I  feel  grateful.  The  steward  and  Matron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chatfield,  have  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  Institution.  Their  duties 
have  been  peculiarly  arduous  the  past  year,  as  on  them  has  principally 
devolved  the  furnishing  of  the  establishment  and  other  labor  that  will 
not  be  required  hereafter  ;  but  they  have  discharged  all  their  duties 
with  a  cheerful  zeal  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

Dr.  Buttolph  has  performed  the  duties  of  assistnat  physician  with 
ability  and  entire  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  institution,  sharing 
with  me  the  hardships  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  its  organization. 

Hoping  for  the  continued  smiles  of  Divine  Providence  upon  our  efforts 
in  the  vast  field  of  benevolent  labor  where  we  are  placed,  we  shall  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  another  year  with  renewed  ardor,  believing  we  shall 
be  aided  by  the  Managers  and  the  Legislature  in  every  reasonable  ef¬ 
fort  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  noble  charity  to  the  suffering  class 
for  whom  it  was  provided. 

A.  BRIGHAM, 

New- York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  £ 

November  30,  1843. 
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TO  THE  HONORABLE  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Gentlemen — 

Your  attention  is  solicited  to  the  condition  of  many 
indigent  and  pauper  insane  persons  in  the  county-houses  of  this  State  and 
elsewhere.  Your  petitioner  asks  to  present  their  wants  and  their  claims, 
regarding  this  unfortunate  class,  not  as  being  properly  the  charge  of 
those  towns  and  counties  where  their  lot  may  have  fallen,  but  as  Wards 
of  the  State,  made  so  by  the  most  terrible  calamity  that  can  assail 
human  nature — a  shattered  intellect,  a  total  incapacity  for  self-care 
and  self-government. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  this  class 
by  the  establishment  of  the  State  curative  asylum  at  Utica,  large 
numbers  p.re  yet  unprovided  for.  Many  whose  cases  offer  every  hope 
x)f  recovery,  if  brought  under  remedial  treatment,  are  sinking  in  the 
prime  of  life  into  irrecoverable  insanity  ;  others,  whose  condition  exhi¬ 
bits  nothing  to  encourage  hope  of  benefit  from  being  placed  in  a  cura¬ 
tive  asylum,  are  permitted  to  fall  into  states  of  the  most  shocking  and 
brutalizing  degradation —pitiable  objects,  at  once  sources  of  greatest 
discomfort  to  all  brought  within  their  vicinity,  and  exposed  to  exciting 
irritation  from  the  reckless  sports  of  the  idle  and  vicious.  But  this  is 
not  the  darkest  view  of  their  condition  ;  these  most  unfriended  and 
wretched  beings  are  often  subject  to  more  horrible  circumstances. 
Fidelity  to  my  cause  compels  me,  however  revolting  the  topic,  to  speak 
more  explicitly.  I  state,  therefore,  that  both  idiots  and  insane  women 
are  exposed  to  the  basest  vice,  and  become  mothers  without  concious- 
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ness  of  maternity,  and  without  capacity  in  any  way  to  provide  for  their 
offspring,  or  to  exercise  those  cares  which  are  instinctive  with  the  low¬ 
est  brute  animals.  Is  this  a  condition  of  things  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
christian  land,  in  the  very  heart  of  community  claiming  to  take  rank 
for  elevation  of  moral  principles  and  high-minded  justice  ?  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject  ;  it  must  be  enough 
that  these  evils  are  known  to  exist,  for  legislation  to  guard  against  their 
continuance  It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  broadest  evidence,  sustain¬ 
ed  by  appalling  facts,  can  be  adduced,  substantiating  these  monstrous 

t 

offences.  Special  details  here  would  be  out  of  place  ;  suffice  it,  that 
an  investigating  committee,  though  governed  by  no  nice  sensibilities, 
would  shrink  before  half  their  task  should  be  accomplished. 

1  will  not  consume  time  by  narrating  individual  histories,  which, 
however,  they  might  rouse  your  indignation,  or  awaken  your  sensibili¬ 
ties,  will,  I  believe,  not  be  needed  to  strengthen  a  cause  so  evidently 
claiming  your  very  serious  consideration  and  efficient  action.  I  shall, 

-  .  .  *•  ,  <y  •  ■  „  •  . 

as  briefly  as  possible,  refer  to  those  institutions  in  the  State,  where  are 
found  both  sufficient  and  defective  provisions  for  all  classes  of  the  insane, 
that  from  such  statements  you  may  determine  what  additional  establish¬ 
ments  are  required. 

The  Asylums  at  Utica  and  at  Bloomingdale  afford  insufficient  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  reception  of  even  the  curable  insane;  large  num¬ 
bers  of  both  classes  are  accumulated  in  the  county  alms-houses,  and 
in  private  dwellings.  Of  the  condition,  generally,  of  such  as  are  retained 
by  their  own  families,  I  am  unprepared  to  speak  ;  wmre  it  proper  to  visit 
these  as  a  stranger,  time  would  not  have  afforded  opportunity.  Ten 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  travelling  has  barely  sufficed  to  ascertain  the 
general  condition  of  those  in  county-houses ;  but  inquiry  in  towns 
through  which  I  have  passed,  has  been  met  by  information  of  one  or 
several  cases  in  each  neighborhood  ;  sometimes  these  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  hopelessly  insane,  returned  from  hospitals  ;  but  oftener  such 
as  have  received  no  skilful  care  or  remedial  medical  treatment ;  and 
in  not  few  instances  subject  to  the  application  of  severe  discipline, 
almost  too  terrible  to  be  described.  The  cases  are  not  many  where 
this  has  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  wilful  brutality,  so  much  as  aeon- 
sequent  of  ignorance  and  great  perplexity  under  unaccustomed  trials. 
Few  persons,  however  well-disposed  and  patient  of  trouble,  have  tact 
and  discretion  in  managing  a  raving  madman,  or  a  perverse  maniac. 
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i  am  spared  the  pain  of  describing  the  jails  of  New- York  as  contain^ 
ing,  like  those  of  Massachusetts,  receptacles  for  the  insane,  or  dun¬ 
geons  occupied  not  by  criminals,  but  by  those  whom  misfortune,  not 
guilt,  has  brought  low.  Against  that  monstrous  abuse,  your  just  laws 
have  effectually  guarded  ;  nearly  every  county-house  however,  has  its 
41  crazy-house,1”  its  “crazy-cells,”  or  its  “  crazy-dungeons ”  and  “cra¬ 
zy-cellar,”  as  that  of  Albany,  for  example. 

The  county  and  city  of  New-York  have  made  liberal  and  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  pauper  lunatics,  in  establishing  upon  Blackwell’s  island 
a  hospital  capable  of  receiving  four  hundred  patients.  This  is  consider¬ 
ed  a  branch  of  the  Alms-house  establishment,  which  is  in  the  city.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  this  hospital  contained  about  three  hundred  pa¬ 
tients,  curable  and  incurable.  This  institution,  so  honorable  to  the  city, 
went  into  operation  in  1839,  and  received  from  the  alms-house  all  such 
as  were  considered  fit  subjects  for  reinovah  About  twenty-five,  prin¬ 
cipally  idiots  in  the  lowest  state  of  imbecility,  remain  at  Bellevue, 
The  prominent  defect  of  the  asylum  at  Blackwell’s  island,  seemed  to 
me  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  attendants,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  employment,  and  out-door  exercise  for  the  patients.  I  was  told,  in 
answer  to  a  remark  on  the  advantages  of  household  labor  for  a  portion 
of  those  heretofore  accustomed  to  active  life,  that  “  under  present  ar¬ 
rangements  this  was  impossible,  as  women  of  the  vilest  class  from  the 
prison  were  employed  to  perform  most  of  the  work  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  expose  the  patients  to  their  debasing 
conduct,  and  profane  language”  !  This  plan  of  accomplishing  the  do¬ 
mestic  labor  of  the  hospital  is  so  very  objectionable,  that  it  cannot,  it  is 
believed,  be  long  suffered.  New  institutions  often  have  great  difficul¬ 
ties  to  overcome  in  course  of  being  carried  into  operation  ;  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  responsible  officers  of  the  New-York  Asylum,  will 
be  satisfied  that  it  should  hold  a  secondary  rank  in  its  internal  or  more 
general  form  of  administration. 

The  alms-house  at  Bellevue  is  placed  on  a  much  better  system  of 
moral  discipline  than  formerly.  The  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders  appeared  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner. 
The  farm  schools  on  Long  island,  belonging  to  the  city,  and  connected 
with  the  alms  house,  are  models  of  order  and  good  government,  and  il¬ 
lustrate  the  solid  advantages  of  separating  the  juvenile  from  the  adult 
poor.  Connected  with  these  extensive  establishments  and  the  alms¬ 
house  in  the  city,  is  a  hospital  on  Blackwell’s  island  for  the  children 
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and  infants,  who  are  sick  and  feeble.  The  plan  of  these  judicious  and 
humane  establishments,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
compared  the  results  they  afford,  with  those  which  flow  from  the  more 
prevailing  and  most  pernicious  system  of  indiscriminate  alms-house  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  old  with  the  young.  A  partial  division  is  ineffectual  to 
prevent  evil  ;  to  be  productive  of  substantial  good,  it  must  be  com- 
plete — then  will  alms-houses  cease  to  be  primary  schools  for  jails  and 
State  prisons. 

Albany  County  Alms-house,  at  Albany ,  as  I  saw  it  in  November, 
1842,  presented  scenes  of  horrible  neglect  and  misery,  which  even  now 
I  shudder  to  recall,  and  I  rejoice,  that  a  late  visit  in  December,  1843, 
afforded  evidence  of  many  favorable  changes,  especially  in  the  “  dun¬ 
geons”  so  called,  and  the  “  crazy  cellar;”  yet  there,  even  now,  one 
finds  many  friendless  creatures  whose  condition  urges  a  sufficient  and 
early  provision,  by  the  State,  for  their  relief. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  severely  cold  day  in  November  of  1842, 
that  I  visited  the  alms-house  at  Albany.  Inquiring  of  the  master  who 
held  charge  of  the  establishment,  the  number  of  the  insane  then  in 
close  confinement,  I  was  answered,  “  There  are  plenty  of  them  ;  some¬ 
where  about  twenty.”  “  Will  you  let  me  see  them  ?”  “  No,  you  can’t, 
they’re  naked,  in  the  crazy  cellar.”  “  Are  all  in  the  same  apartment 
then  ?”  “  No,  not  all,  but  you  can’t  see  them.”  “  Excuse  me,  but  I  must 
see  the  women’s  apartment.  It  is  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  insane 
here,  that  I  have  come.”  At  length  a  direction  was  given,  and  I  was 
conducted  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  into  a  court-yard,  and  the  per¬ 
son  holding  charge  over  the  insane  women  was  summoned  to  attend  me. 
Ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  conducting  from  without,  to  the  second 
story  of  a  large  building,  I  entered  an  apartment  not  clean,  not  venti¬ 
lated,  and  over-heated  :  here  were  several  females  chiefly  in  a  state  of 
dementia  ;  they  were  decently  dressed,  but  otherwise  exhibited  personal 
neglect ;  the  beds  were  sufficiently  comfortable  ;  the  hot  air,  foul  with 
noisome  vapors,  produced  a  sense  of  suffocation  and  sickness  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  long  endured  by  one  unaccustomed  to  such  an  atmosphere. 
I  delayed  here  but  a  few  moments,  and  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  dun¬ 
geons  :  “  dungeons,”  repeated  the  attendant,  eyeing  me  closely.  “  Yes, 
the  dungeons,  I  have  heard  there  are  dungeons  here  ;  I  am  in  haste, 
oblige  me  by  losing  no  time.”  She  still  hesitated,  when  speaking  more 
decidedly  I  said,  ‘‘  I  must  go,  friend,  and  that  immediately  :”  where¬ 
upon  she  led  the  way  over  the  outer  staircase,  across  the  common 
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court-yard,  and  descending  into  a  spacious  cellar  kitchen,  crowded  by  a 
most  disorderly  and  profane  set  of  men,  women  and  children,  emerged 
on  the  opposite  side  upon  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  high  board  fence,  and 
opening  on  the  left  upon  still  another  enclosed  space,  surrounding  a 
wooden  building.  We  here  encountered  the  man  who  kept  the  keys  of 
this  place,  and  who  appeared  to  have  charge  of  the  building.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office,  i  was  told  both  these 
persons  were  “  paupers  from  Canada,”  and  their  phraseology  did  not 
contradict  the  information.  A.  noisy  altercation  ensued,  made  up  of 
coarse  oaths  and  expletives,  unmatched  except  in  Newgate  or  on  Black¬ 
well’s  island.  I  again  interposed,  and  at  length  induced  the  turnkey  to 
produce  his  keys.  Retaining  my  first  companion,  I  followed  through 
the  opened  doors,  and  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  found  myself  in  a  pas¬ 
sage  not  very  narrow,  on  each  side  of  which  were  “  the  dungeons”  or 
cells.  These  were  totally  dark  and  unventilated,  and  there  was  then 
no  provision  for  drying  or  warming  them.  To  describe  the  scenes 
which  were  revealed  as  these  lothsome  dens  were  successively  thrown 
open  is  imposible.  Those  who  have  read  the  reports  of  the  Hospital 
Commissioners  to  the  British  Parliament,  exposing  the  condition  of  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  private  mad-houses  in  England,  may  conceive 
an  idea  of  what  existed  in  the  alms-house  at  Albany  a  year  since 
The  keeper,  unlocking  the  first  door  on  the  left,  vociferated  to  the  poor 
wretch  there  confined,  to  “  come  out  to  the  light  and  be  seen.”  The 
horrible  stench  emitted  from  this  dreadful  place  compelled  me  repeat¬ 
edly  to  retreat  to  the  outer  air  to  recover  from  overpowering  sickness. 
When  1  could  so  far  command  myself  as  to  observe  this  dungeon  and 
its  occupant,  God  forgive  me  (if  it  was  sinful,)  the  vehement  indignation 
ihat  rose  towards  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  and  county,  who  could  suffer 
such  abominations  as  these  to  exist  —  towards  all  official  persons  hold¬ 
ing  direct  or  indirect  responsibility,  who  could  permit  these  brutalizing 
conditions  of  the  most  helpless  of  human  beings,  and  towards  a  country 
ever  vain-glorious  of  its  liberty,  and  of  its  civil,  social,  and  religious 
institutions.  I  affirm  that  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg  and  of  Chillon, 
and  the  prisons  of  the  Court  of  the  Inquisition  before  their  destruction, 
afforded  no  more  heart-rending  spectacles  than  the  dungeons  (not  sub¬ 
terranean)  of  the  Albany  alms-house,  at  the  time  referred  to.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  feeble  to  represent  them,  and  the  mind  shudders  with  disgust 
and  horror  in  the  act  of  recalling  the  state  of  the  unfortunate  insane 
there  incarcerated. 
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In  the  ceil  first  opened  was  a  madtnan  ;  the  fierce  command  of  his 
keeper  brought  him  to  the  door — a  hideous  object ;  matted  locks,  un~ 
shorn-beard,  a  wild  wan  countenance,  yet  more  disfigured  by  vilest  un¬ 
cleanness,  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity,  save  the  irritating  incrustations 
derived  from  that  dungeon  reeking  with  lothsome  filth ;  here,  without 
light,  without  pure  air,  without  warmth,  without  cleansing,  without  any - 
thing  to  secure  decency  or  comfort,  here  was  a  human  being,  forlorn, 
abject,  and  disgusting  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  a  human  being — nay 
more,  an  immortal  being,  though  now  the  mind  had  fallen  in  ruins,  and 
the  soul  was  clothed  in  darkness.  And  who  was  he— this  neglected, 
brutalized  wretch  —  a  burglar,  a  murderer,  a  miscreant,  who,  for  base 
foul  crimes  had  been  condemned  by  the  justice  of  outraged  laws,  and 
the  righteous  indignation  of  his  fellow-men  to  expiate  offences,  by  ex¬ 
clusion  from  his  race,  by  privations  and  sufferings,  extreme,  yet  not 
exceeding  in  measure  the  enormities  of  his  misdeeds  ?  No,  this  was 
no  criminal  outcast,  who  was  here  festering  in  filth,  wearing  out  the 
warp  of  life  in  dreariest  solitude  and  darkness — no,  this  was  no  crimi¬ 
nal,  but  “  only  a  crazy  man  /”  Of  him  in  the  touching  language  of 
Scripture  could  it  be  said  :  “  My  brethren  are  far  from  me,  and  mine 

acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me  ;  my  kinsfolk  have  failed, 
and  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me  :  my  bone  cleaveth  unto  mv 
skin  and  my  flesh.  Have  pity  upon  me — have  pity  upon  me,  for  the 
hand  of  God  hath  touched  me  !” 

I  turned  from  this  miserable  scene  only  to  witness  another,  yet  more 
pitable.  A  woman,  of  what  age  one  could  not  conjecture,  so  disfigur¬ 
ed  was  she  by  neglect  and  suffering,  occupied  a  dungeon  on  the  right. 
The  keeper  harshly  summoned  her  “  to  come  out,5’  but  she  only  moved 
feebly  amidst  the  filthy  straw  which  was  the  only  furnishing  of  the 
place  ;  her  moans  and  low  cries  indicated  both  mental  anguish  and 
physical  pain.  In  vain  they  tried  to  force  her  forward — she  seemed 
powerless  to  raise  herself  upright ;  she,  too,  was  unclothed  ;  and  here 
alone  in  sickness  and  want,  with  no  pure  air,  no  pleasant  warmth,  no 
light,  (those  unmeasured  gifts  of  God,  alike  shared  by  “  the  good  and 
the  evil,  the  just  and  the  unjust,”)  no  friendly  hand  to  chafe  the  aching 
limbs,  no  kind  voice  to  raise  and  cheer — there  she  lay  on  that  loath¬ 
some  plank,  miserable  beyond  words  to  represent.  I  know  nothing  of 
her  history,  whether  forsaken  by  able  kindred,  or  reluctantly  given 
over  to  the  public  charity  by  indigent  parents,  or  taken  in,  a  wander¬ 
ing,  demented  creature  ;  I  only  know  that  I  found  and  left  her  reduced 
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to  a  condition  upon  which  not  one  who  reads  this  page,  could  look  bul 
with  unmitigated  horror  !  Do  you  turn  with  inexpressible  disgust  from 
these  details  ?  It  is  worse  to  witness  the  reality.  Is  your  refinement 
shocked  by  such  statements  ?  There  is  but  one  remedy — prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  monstrous  abuses  by  providing  [hospitals  and  asylums 
where  vigilant  inspection,  and  faithful  care,  shall  protect  and  minister 
to  those  who,  in  losing  reason,  can  no  longer  protect  themselves  .;  who 
as  young,  feeble  infants,  are  helpless  and  unconscious ;  who,  through 
the  calamity  of  insanity,  become  in  the  most  peculiar  manner  the 
charge  of  those  whose  “  light  has  not  gone  out.” 

Turning  from  the  dungeons,  the  keeper  said,  “  come  to  the  crazy- 
cellar,  you’ll  get  noise  enough  there.”  I  objected,  that  the  master  of 
the  house  had  said,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  be  visited.  “Oh, 
come,  he  knows  nothing  about  them.  The  women  there  told  him,  three 
weeks  ago,  that  the  dungeons  were  too  cold  for  those  people  you  saw, 
but  he’s  forgot  all  about  them — he’s  something  else  to  think  of — come, 
this  is  the  way.”  I  hesitated,  but  the  idea  that  possibly  I  might  learn 
facts  which  should  lead  to  a  change  for  the  sufferers,  led  me  on ;  reach¬ 
ing  the  cellar — within  which,  just  then,  all  was  quiet-— the  keeper  en¬ 
tered,  and  “  for  the  sake  of  exercise,”  began  by  knocking  one  down, 
and  so  went  on  to  rouse  the  whole  company ;  there  were  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  men  here,  sufficiently  clothed  for  decency-some  extended  on  the 
floor,  others  chained  to  their  beds - — all  exhibiting  a  disgusting  and  mis¬ 
erable  appearance  :  in  an  adjoining  apartment  were  others  in  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  March  last,  some  gentlemen  visited  this  same  cellar, 
and  returned  expressing  horror,  that  “  such  things  could  be  tolerated,  or 
that  they  ever  could  have  existed  in  any  civilized  country.” 

I  revisited  this  county  house  a  few  weeks  since ;  there  had  been  a 
change  of  masters.  The  present  overseer  evidently  has  qualifications 
which  enable  him  to  secure  a  very  improved  order  of  things  through¬ 
out  the  establishment ;  he  has  to  contend  against  the  great  defects  of 
the  present  system,  and  prominent  evils  must  of  course  exist.  Five 
hundred  paupers  of  every  age  and  various  conditions,  (a  large  pro* 
portion  of  these  able-bodied  foeigners,  who  here  are  idle  for  want  of 
work,  which  the  county  does  not  provide,  as  well  as  idle  in  many 
cases  from  choice,)  compose  this  family  or  rather  community.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  very  crowded  state  of  the  house,  and  all  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered,  a  surprising  degree  of  order  and  cleanliness  are 
now  secured.  But  inevitably  this  is  a  soil  where  the  vices  will  take 
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root  and  flourish.  I  visited  “  the  dungeons,"  and  found  but  two  females 
in  confinement  there  ;  by  comparison  only  could  they  be  called  com¬ 
fortable.  A  stove  is  now  placed  in  the  passage,  I  cannot  say  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  afford  any  great  advantage  to  the  insane  in  the  cells  ;  in  these 
apartments  were  bunks,  beds  and  bed-clothing.  The  apparel  was 
slight  and  required  attention  ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  inmates  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  a  hospital  where  they  can  receive  appropriate 
care.  In  the  crowded  “  crazy  cellar”  I  found  improved  accommo¬ 
dations,  better  beds,  &c.  One  man  “  poor  George,”  had  just  de¬ 
ceased,  and  his  coffin  was  borne  past  as  I  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
this  drearv  place  ;  surely  the  angel  of  death  here  performed  a  most 
blessed  ministration.  Several  men  were  chained  to  the  beds  or  the 
floor  ;  a  general  quiet  prevailed.  I  noticed  that  the  master  “our  boss” 
was  welcomed  as  a  friend,  and  no  doubt,  so  far  as  he  had  the  power, 
the  condition  of  these  friendless  insane  was  made  comfortable.  The 
time  has  past,  however,  for  society  to  sanction  such  provision  for  this 
class  of  the  poor. 

Rensselaer  County  House,  in  Troy ,  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  is  composed  of  extensive  buildings,  constructed  on  a  much  more 
judicious  plan  than  most  houses  of  this  class.  I  understand  that  at  no 
distant  time,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  very  gross  abuses  have 
existed,  but  at  present  the  establishment  appears  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  the  insane  have  suffered  both  personal  injuries 
and  neglect.  I  saw  none  in  the  cells,  One  young  woman  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  but  in  a  state  of  furious  madness. 
The  room  was  evidently  not  left  without  care.  A  young  man  not  long 
insane,  appeared  a  subject  fora  curative  institution;  but  the  mother 
was  poor,  and  some  objections  I  was  told  had  been  made  by  the  county 
officers  to  incurring  the  expense.  The  house  throughout  exhibited  a  re¬ 
markable  attention  to  neatness  ;  it  was  not  the  neatness  and  order  con¬ 
sequent  on  a  weekly  arrangement,  but  the  result  of  daily  and  constant 
care.  The  cells  for  “  the  crazy  inmates”  are  said  to  be  in  very  bad 
condition  ;  I  did  not  see  them.  The  county  are  liberal  in  providing 
supplies  of  clothing  and  furniture  for  the  various  departments,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  insane,  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete  establishments  in 
the  Slate  ;  it  has  the  faults  common  to  all  these  institutions,  arising 
from  a  defective  system. 

Schenectady  County  House,  at  Schenectady ,  is  at  the  present 
time  in  excellent  condition,  having  advantage  of  one  of  those  efficient. 
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active  housekeepers,  whose  ready  capabilities  put  things,  and  keep 
them,  in  right  order.  Bv  kindness,  encouragement,  and  decision,  the 
comfort  of  the  house  is  admirably  maintained  ;  ample  supplies  of  good 
beds  and  bed-clothing ;  clean  and  well  arranged  rooms ;  carefully 
mended  apparel,  and  cut  with  due  regard  to  convenience  and  economy 
when  new  ;  food  not  only  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  whole¬ 
some  and  properly  cooked,  all  these  characterize  the  Schenectady 
alms-house  ;  nothing  is  wasted,  and  nothing  needed  which  is  not  sup¬ 
plied;  but  here  classification  of  the  adults  is  less  complete  than  at 
Troy,  from  deficiency  of  room.  All  the  children  for  the  same  reason, 
are  associated  with  the  adults.  But  one  insane  person  was  found  in 
close  confinement ;  Trot  neglected  ;  her  history  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  but  will  no  doubt  be  made  public. 

Saratoga  County  House,  near  Ballston ,  presented  neat  and  com¬ 
fortably  arranged  apartments  ;  the  poor  were  neatly  clothed,  and  the 
children  taught  by  a  “hired  teacher.”  The  house  has  a  larger  number 
of  occupants  in  the  winter  than  can  be  well  provided  with  lodging- 
rooms.  It  was  expected  that  when  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  was 
opened,  all  the  insane  would  be  sent  from  this  place  to  Utica  ;  but  so 
soon  as  the  terms  of  admission  were  made  known,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  could  not  be  received  “without  cost  to  the  county,”  the  plan 
was  abandoned,  and  consequently  here  are  many,  both  men  and  women 
in  various  stages  of  insanity,  some  curable  probably,  others  affording 
no  favorable  symptoms,  and  all  very  improperly  situated.  The  upper 
apartments  occupied  by  these  persons,  are  not  so  well  arranged  and 
attended  as  they  might  be,  even  under  all  the  disadvantages  inevitable 
upon  being  connected  with  an  alms-house.  They  are  said  to  be  less 
objectionable  than  before  the  present  master  was  appointed.  The  cells 
in  the  “cellar  basement”  “by  the  wash  room,”  are  neither  ventilated 
nor  do  they  admit  light  uniformly ;  here  I  found  two  females  in  the 
worst  possible  condition  personally.  I  cannot  say  that  any  who  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  wilfully  neglected  or  abused  them. 
I  can  but  speak  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found  them  a  nd 
leave  it  for  others  to  determine  where  blame  should  primarily  be  attach¬ 
ed.  Each  cell  contained  a  little  straw  ;  it  was  said  that  one  patient 
was  so  furious  that  she  destroyed  every  thing  upon  which  she  could 
place  her  hands  ;  and  I  had  ample  evidence  of  her  destructive  propen¬ 
sities  during  the  short  time  i  was  there.  In  answer  to  some  remark 
implying  great  disapprobation  of  the  cells  as  places  of  confinement  for 
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these  maniacs,  I  was  answered  that  it  was  strange  I  “should  find  fault, 
for  the  mother  of  one  of  the  insane  women  came  to  see  her  sometimes, 
and  she  did’nt  complain  ;  and  the  doctor,  when  he  came,  did’nt  com¬ 
plain  ;  and  why  should  a  stranger  care  any  thing  about  it  ?  She  was 
no  better  than  a  brute  beast,  and  the  place  was  good  enough  for  such 
an  ugly  creature.”  I  quote  literally,  from  the  person  having  daily  care 
of  these  poor  maniacs. 

The  family  who  have  charge  of  the  house  at  large,  have  effected,  I 
was  told,  very  important  reforms  from  the  earlier  condition  of  the 
alms-house. 

The  county  jail  at  Ballston  was  in  very  excellent  order,  highly  credi¬ 
table  to  the  warden  and  his  family. 

I  heard  in  this  county  of  the  extreme  wretchedness  of  several  insane 
persons  in  private  families,  but  did  not  visit  them. 

Washington  County  House,  at  Argyle,  is  well  built,  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  and  at  the  present  time  well  conducted.  The  school  is  taught  by 
a  hired  instructress,  and  the  children  looked  after,  at  all  times,  with  a 
care  very  unusual  in  alms-houses. 

The  family  were  respectably  clothed,  the  apartments  suitably  fur¬ 
nished,  the  food  of  excellent  quality,  and  prepared  in  a  wholesome 
manner.  The  great  want  of  free  ventilation  in  the  lodging  rooms  was 
manifest  upon  the  countenance  of  many.;  one  evidence  was  afforded, 
by  the  remark  that  the  “  children  were  so  pale  and  feeble  when  they 
got  up  in  the  morning,  that  they  seemed  about  to  faint,  and  that  they 
had  to  be  nursed  up  in  the  spring  with  bitters  and  strengthening  things, 
to  keep  them  along  at  all.”  The  mistress  added,  “that  she  sometimes 
thought  they  would  all  be  sick,  sleeping  so  many  in  one  room.”  I 
hinted  that  a  supply  of  pure  air  would  probably  be  the  most  effectual 
tonic. 

In  this  establishment  I  found  above  twenty  insane  men  and  women, 
besides  several  “  simple,  silly,  and  idiotic.”  The  men  were  in  most 
cases  confined  by  fetters,  with  chains  and  balls ,  to  prevent  their  escape 
from  the  premises,  and  were  thus  allowed  to  leave  their  cells  or  little 
apartments  in  an  outbuilding.  “By  adopting  this  plan,”  said  the  master 
“I  am  able  to  give  them  air  and  exercise,  otherwise  I  should  have  to 
keep  them  constantly  shut  up.”  Several  females,  who  were  in  a  very 
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tranquil  state,  were  in  the  main  building,  in  all  respects  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable  ;  and  of  this  I  am  quite  confident,  that  however  revolting  were 
some  methods  of  restraint,  they  were  adopted  because  at  the  time,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  only  modes  of  controlling  the  violent,  or  de¬ 
taining  the  vagrant.  A  considerable  number  of  women,  most  of  them 
apparently  classing  as  incurables,  were  “  behind  the  pickets,”  in  an 
outbuilding ;  here  was  a  passage  of  sufficient  width  for  exercise,  both 
lighted  and  warmed  ;  upon  this  the  cells  opened,  these  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  were  comfortable,  in  good  repair,  white-washed,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  with  good  beds  and  well  supplied  with  bed-clothing.  The  noisy 
here  of  course,  disturbed  the  quiet ;  the  restless  excited  the  more  tran¬ 
quil,  and  annoyed  the  feeble.  One  woman  who  had  a  propensity  for 
rending  her  clothes,  and  destroying  any  thing  she  could  seize,  was  held 
in  restraint  by  a  very  singular  apparatus  ;  I  should  not  commend  its 
use  to  others.  This  consisted  of  an  iron  collar  investing  the  throat, 
through  which,  at  the  place  where  it  was  united  in  front,  passed  a 
small  iron  bolt  or  bar,  from  this  depended  an  iron  triangle,  the  sides  of 
which  might  measure  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  ;  iron  wrislets 
were  attached  to  the  corners,  and  so  the  hands  held  in  confinement, 
and  as  far  apart  as  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle.  If  the  hands 
and  arms  were  suddenly  elevated,  pressure  upon  the  apex  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  at  the  point  of  connection  at  the  throat,  produced  a  sense  of  suf¬ 
focation,  and  why  not  complete  strangulation,  it  was  not  easy  to  see. 
I  suggested  a  muff  and  belt  for  the  hands  and  waist,  as  securing  the 
necessary  restraint  in  a  less  objectionable  form,  but  they  had  none  and 
had  never  seen  any.  I  must  repeat  it  as  my  full  belief,  that,  however 
unsuitable  the  condition  of  the  insane  at  this  alms-house,  I  cannot 
think  any  blame  should  attach  to  the  master  of  the  establishment.  It 
was  evidently  his  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  so  far  as  he  knew  how, 
in  the  management  of  those  committed  to  his  care.  I  saw  in  Argyle, 
an  insane  and  most  wretched  being,  in  a  state  of  great  excite^ 
ment,  and  in  very  painful  circumstances  ;  difficult  to  manage,  and 
seldom  in  a  tranquil  state  :  addicted  to  the  most  offensive  language  and 
habits,  she  had  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  former  keepers  at  the 
alms-house,  and  abuse,  violent  measures,  and  neglect  followed.  Her 
sisters,  too  poor  to  support  her  unassisted,  laboring  for  daily  bread 
with  the  needle,  begged  to  take  her  to  their  own  home,  and  solicited 
aid  from  the  county.  I  found  them  humbly  and  earnestly  toiling  to 
fulfil  their  duties,  patiently  performing  the  most  difficult  and  revolting 
offices,  and  trying  to  meet  expenses  which  their  situation  rendered 
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both  uncertain  and  painful.  I  carefully  inquired  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  learned  that  the  county  officers  had  said  “  it  would  cost  less 
to  keep  her  at  the  poor-house,  and  they  had  no  right  to  expend  the 
public  money  by  such  appropriation.” 

• 

T  trust  the  appeal  made  in  hope  of  changing  their  views  was  not  un¬ 
availing,  and  that  the  devoted  sisters  receive  at  least  fifty  cents  per 
week  regularly  paid,  for  their  hard  work  of  duty. 

The  jail  at  Sandy-Hill,  is  in  a  poor  condition,  and  little  used.  That 
at  Salem  is  better  built  and  kept  in  order. 

Warren  Countv-House,  at  Warrensburgh,  is  well  situated,  but 
the  buildings  are  not  constructed  for  convenient  classification.  Some 
repairs  were  in  progress.  Greater  care  was  called  for  in  several  de¬ 
partments.  The  insane,  when  requiring  to  be  kept  in  eh  se  confine¬ 
ment,  occupied  cages,  or  spaces  divided  from  the  common  room  of  the 
poor,  by  perpendicular  wooden  bars  ;  the  objections  to  such  arrange¬ 
ments  are  too  obvious  for  comment.  At  the  lime  of  my  visit  there  were 
none  in  a  very  excited  state.  The  family  having  charge  of  the  poor 
were  well  spoken  of  in  the  vicinity;  they  certainly  are  not  accountable 
for  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  establishment. 

The  county  jail  at  Caldwell  was  inconvenient  and  not  suitable  for 
comfort  or  the  secure  detention  of  the  prisoners.  It  has  recently  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Essex  County  Poor-House,  near  Essex  and  Westport.  That 
portion  of  the  dwelling  occupied  by  the  family  having  charge  of  the 
establishment,  neat  to  exactness,  and  comfortable  without  deficiency. 
The  apartments  of  the  poor,  ill-arranged,  ill-furnished,  ill-kept,  (ex¬ 
cept  two,)  and  very  inconvenient.  No  hospital  apartments;  no  suit¬ 
able  provision  for  the  children,  though  when  sent  to  school,  a  teacher 
was  hired  to  instruct  them  ;  no  proper  classification  of  the  inmates  on 
the  lower  floor.  The  neglect  manifested  here  did  not  produce  much 
suffering  I  imagine,  but  it  did  not  show  that  regard  to  decency  and 
propriety  which  would  be  creditable  to  a  county-house, — or  is  deemed 
fit  in  any  family.  The  floors,  wood-work,  walls,  and  beds  were 
greatly  neglected.  Some  apology  was  offered  for  the  “confusion  of 
the  rooms,”  on  account  of  some  repairs  in  progress  ;  carpenter’s  work 
however,  is  clean  work,  and  this  was  not  the  occasion  of  the  various 
defects  observable.  I  learnt  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  that  dis- 
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satisfaction  existed  in  regard  to  the  deficient  furnishing  of  the  house, 
and  perhaps  by  this  time  the  superintendent  may  have  supplied  some 
pressing  wants.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Essex  county  are  not  parsi- 
inonious  where  suffering  is  to  be  relieved,  or  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
infirm  is  to  be  considered.  Perhaps  if  less  sums  were  charged  for  the 
removal  of  the  poor  from  their  respective  towns,  there  would  be  less 
objection  to  making  appropriations  for  additional  conveniences,  putting 
up  additional  buildings,  and  furnishing  them  for  more  decent  and  respec** 
table  accommodation.  There  were  here  no  proper  apartments  for  the 
insane,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  were  none  of  this  class  con*5 
fined  “  in  the  cells.”  These  I  did  not  go  “  below  ”  to  see.  They 
were  described  as  “  very  cold,  damp,  and  dreary,  and  not  fit  for  a  dog 
to  house  in.”  It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  add  any  testimony  of  mine 
to  verify  such  a  description  ;  since  with  but  little  variation  the  same 
account  was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and  confirmed  on  the 
premises.  I  believe  that  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  are 
humane  people,  and  would  desire  to  treat  kindly  any  person  laboring 
under  this  calamitous  visitation  who  should  be  sent  to  their  care.  I  am 
aware  that  some  remarks  respecting  this  and  other  like  establishments 
may  seem  to  contradict  each  other  ;  but  as  in  private  families  may  be 
often  seen  attention  to  some  things,  and  remarkable  negligencies  in 
other  departments,  it  is  not  singular  that  these  should  be  noticed  in  yet 
broader  contrast  in  a  county  poor-house 

Clinton  County  House  at  Plattsburgh ,  is  not  a  good  building,  and 
much  out  of  repair  ;  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the  numbers  thronging 
to  it  in  the  winter.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  neatness  through¬ 
out.  I  visited  this  place  on  a  stormy  day,  at  an  unexpected  and  un¬ 
seasonable  hour  ;  it  was  doubly  gratifying  to  notice  a  place  of  so  much 
comfort  and  quiet,  made  so  by  the  uncommon  care  and  capability  of 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  Here  the  sick  were  in  well  ar¬ 
ranged  apartments,  and  well  attended  ;  the  household  suitably  and 
neatly  clothed  ;  garments  well  made,  and  in  good  repair ;  clean  beds, 
bedsteads,  and  bed-clothing  ;  clean  tables,  chairs,  and  floors  ;  clean 
walls  and  clean  wdndows,  showing  that  neither  the  application  of  white¬ 
wash,  or  water  and  the  scrubbing  brush  were  spared.  The  kitchen  in 
good  order. 

There  were  here  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  October,  no  insane  in 
close  confinement.  I  saw  in  the  house,  seated  quietly  by  the  fire,  an 
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insane  man,  who  formerly,  before  the  present  master  of  the  house  was 
appointed,  was  kept  chained  to  a  post  in  the  barn,  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  nudity,  “  receiving,”  said  my  informant,  “  no  other  care  than  to 
have  his  food  tossed  to  him  like  a  dog — and  not  always  cooked.”  The 
poor  wretch  had  been  released  for  a  considerable  period  ;  was  washed, 
dressed,  and  taken  into  the  house,  where  he  partook  of  his  meals  with 
others  of  the  family.  He  occasionally  rendered  some  little  assistance 
in  bringing  wood  and  water.  Great  care  was  requisite  in  managing 
him  :  he  was  subject  to  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  really  was  an  unsafe 
inmate  ;  a  proper  subject  for  hospital  treatment,  or  for  an  asylum 
adapted  for  such  cases.  This  crazy  man  bore  marks  of  former  “  lashes 
of  the  cow-skin,  applied  to  drive  the — 1  out  of  him,”  as  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  said. 

An  insane  female  was  assisting  about  some  household  work,  and 
though  often  much  excited  was  still  kept  pretty  tranquil  a  large  part 
of  the  time,  by  patient  care.  In  most  families  I  have  found  such  cases 
subject  to  close  confinement. 

Compassion  was  deeply  moved  at  seeing  a  little  girl,  about  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  who  suffered  the  fourfold  calamity  of  being  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  insane.  I  can  conceive  no  condition  so  pitiable  as 
that  of  this  unfortunate  little  creature,  the  chief  movements  of  whose 
broken  mind  were  exhibited  in  restlessness,  and  violent  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape,  and  unnatural  screams  of  terror.  No  gentleness  or  kindness 
seemed  to  sooth  her,  or  to  inspire  confidecne.  Various  methods  had 
been  tried  to  promote  her  comfort,  but  with  little  success.  She  would 
rend  her  garments  and  bed-clothing  to  pieces,  and  seemed  most  content 
when  she  could  bury  herself  in  a  heap  of  straw  ;  when  food  was  pre¬ 
sented,  she  swallowed  it  with  avidity,  and  seemed  indifferent  to  its  kind 
or  quality.  It  was  necessary  to  watch  her  with  great  care.  To  pro¬ 
mote  her  comfort  at  one  time,  she  was  removed  from  the  cells  and  pla¬ 
ced  with  other  persons  in  a  large  room,  fastened  by  a  small  chain  to  the 
floor,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  upon  the  heated  stove.  She  resists 
control  and  perpetually  struggles  to  escape.  If  left  at  large  in  mild 
weather,  for  a  few  minutes,  she  gropes  her  way,  or  rather  rushes  off, 
avoiding  by  some  invisible  instinct  violent  falls,  and  conceals  herself 
beneath  a  bush  or  fence  :  when  brought  back  she  resists  violently,  and 
utters  the  most  vehement  outcries.  I  took  her  hand  gently,  but  she 
fell  into  the  wildest  paroxysm,  which  passed  by,  only  when  she  had 
concealed  herself  in  the  straw  in  her  cell.  The  utmost  care  was  taken 
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lo  keep  her  clean,  and  lo  do  all  for  her  comfort  that  her  unhappy  con¬ 
dition  permitted. 

There  is  at  this  house  no  provision  for  the  insane  who  are  at  any 
time  too  violent  to  be  permitted  at  large,  except  low,  dismal  cells,  fit 
for  no  use,  and  which  should  never  be  employed  for  any  persons  of  this 
class.  The  true  remedy  will  be  found  in  State  asylums,  on  a  cheap, 
but  comfortable  plan  for  the  incurables. 

Franklin  County-House,  at  Malone ,  fifty  miles  from  Plattsburgh, 
is  at  present  under  so  good  administration,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  a 
change  of  its  present  master  will  be  avoided,  for  years  to  come.  The 
defects  of  the  present  system  are,  however,  apparent  here  quite  as 
much  as  elsewhere.  The  house  is  crowded  with  inmates  beyond  its 
capacity  for  either  health  or  convenient  accommodation.  There  is 
no  proper  provision  for  the  insane,  who  need  separation,  by  occasion  of 
their  violence,  from  the  other  members  of  the  household.  There  can 
be  no  really  suitable  arrangements  planned  for  them  in  county-houses. 

There  are  few  insane  in  the  alms-house  at  Malone.  These  are  kept 
pretty  comfortably  ;  yet  I  say  this  by  comparison  with  many  found  in 
worse  conditions.  I  heard  in  this  section  of  the  country  of  many  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  insanity  ;  several  of  much  suffering.  It  was  not  seldom 
replied,  when  I  questioned  why  these,  and  also  others  in  remote  coum 
lies,  were  not  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Utica,  that  they  could  send  but 
one  or  two  from  any  county  ;  and  assurance  has  repeatedly  been  given 
that  some  of  these  would  have  been  sent,  if  it  had  not  been  officially 
declared  that  only  a  specified  number  would  be  received  from  each 
county.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  this  was  a  true  reason  ;  in  others 
it  was  made  an  excuse  for  not  incurring  the  expense  necessary  for  re¬ 
moval,  and  board  at  the  Asylum.  It  is  frequent  to  hear  of  whippings 
and  other  severe  measures  ;  and  many  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  all- 
prevailing  law  of  kindness,  has  a  truer  influence  than  brute  force  or 
vehement  language.  Of  one  truth  may  all  be  sure  ;  if,  for  a  time,  the 
former  appear  ineffective,  the  latter  not  only  never  accomplishes  the  end 
aimed  at,  but  aggravates  the  malady  while  it  enhances  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  maniac. 

St.  Lawrence  County-House,  at  Canton ,  consists  of  several  ex¬ 
cellently  constructed  buildings,  in  many  respects  adapted  for  conve- 
nience  and  classification.  The  apartments  were  well  arranged,  decently 
ordered,  and  comfortably  furnished.  There  was  a  general  attention  to 
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jieatnesa  throughout  all  these,  and  also  more  than  usual  attention  to 
furnishing  those  able  to  work,  with  employment.  The  children’s  school 
was  taught  by  a  young  woman  hired  for  the  purpose.  There  is  here,  as 
at  nearly  every  alms-house  in  the  country,  great  neglect  of  the  moral 
and  religions  instruction  of  the  poor.  I  will  not  decide  where  this  fault 
rests  ;  it  is  not  with  the  master  and  mistress  of  these  houses,  whose 
whole  time  is  necessarily  engrossed  with  other  important  cares.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  both  the  county-house  schools,  and  the  inmates  generally,, 
will  receive  inspection  and  instruction  at  suitable  times,  and  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  excepted  from  the  consideration  of  communities  in  the 
vicinity,  because  “  it  is  the  poor-house  establishment.”  To  the  poor 
was  the  gospel  preached  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son  to  believe  that  these  cease  to  need  the  benign  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  excuses  often  offered  for  these  neglects  are  unworthy  and 
trivial..  The  insane  poor  at  Canton  occupy  chiefly  a  building  con¬ 
structed  for  the  r  use  ;  it  may  be  well  warmed  and  completely  venti¬ 
lated,  but  it  exhibited  defects  which  would  make  those  interested  in, 
this  subject  solicitous  for  other  provision  for  all  this  class. 

Jefferson  County-House,  at  Watertown ,  is  remarkably  well  built, 
and  judiciously  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  healthful  section  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  It  is  constructed  on  a  more  commodious  plan  than  many,  though 
often  too  much  crowded  in  the  winter.  No  sufficient  plan  for  employ¬ 
ing  the  inmates,  who  are  able  to  work,  has  been  devised.  The  children 
require  much  more  care  than  they  can  easily  receive  ^  here,  as  in  other 
places,  often  acquiring  and  confirming  indolent  habits.  The  time 
which  is  given  to  school  instruction  is  less  here,  throughout  the  year, 
than  is  usual  in  alms-houses.  The  house  is  generally  neatly  kept,  and1 
a  complete  change  was  going  on  throughout  the  establishment,  prepa¬ 
ratory  for  winter  arrangements.  The  building  appropriated  to  the 
insane,  was  clean,  well  lighted,  well  warmed,  and  sufficiently  ven¬ 
tilated.  Here  are  to  be  found  demented  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  some 
traversing  the  long  passage  in  front  of  the  “  cells  or  dungeons,”  some 
seated,  others  standing.  Again  others  in  close  confinement  in  the  cells, 
the  doors  of  which  were  composed  of  wooden  bars,  affording  a  distinct 
view  within.  Part  of  the  inmates  were  quiet,  others  raving  ;  part 
clothed  ;  part  in  a  stale  of  nudity  all  exposed  to  any  who  chose  to 
observe  them,  whether  men  or  women.  So  far  as  general  daily  care 
was  regarded,  none  seemed  to  suffer  neglect,  but  I  have  no  confidence 
that  this  may  not  occur.  A  man  and  woman,  themselves  paupers,  took 
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'charge  of  all  vthe  cells,  and  really  appeared  heartily  interested  for  the 
unfortunate  creatures  so  dependant  on  their  continued  good  offices  ;  yet 
were  these  subject,  by  many  contingencies,  to  serious  evils  and  suffer- 
ings. 

Lewis  County-House,  at  Lowviile ,  is  small,  ill  built,  and  in  no 
way  suited  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  It  is  uncommonly 
deficient  in  ventilation,  and  in  being  purified  by  frequent  applications 
of  lime-wash,  and  scrubbing.  The  inmates  appeared  to  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  food  ;  and  to  have  suitable  apparel,  if  it  had  only  had 
the  advantage  of  more  frequent  washings.  The  overheated  and  crowd¬ 
ed  rooms  gave  the  idea  of  ureal  discomfort,  though  no  discontent  was 
manifest  on  the  part  of  the  occupants  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  they  would 
not  feel  under  obligation  to  any  who  should  insist  on  a  more  suitable 
•conduct  of  their  domestic  affairs.  There  are  no  tolerable  apartments 
for  tbe  insane  ;  and  at  the  time  I  was  there,  none  were  in  close  con¬ 
finement.  In  fact,  for  such  as  these,  there  is  no  provision  at  all. 
Several  crazy  persons  were  associated  with  the  family  at  large.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that,  the  farm  and  the  dairy  are  well  conducted.  Justice  to  the 
master  and  mistress  of  such  an  establishment  seems  to  require  new  and 
wholly  different  buildings.  Certainly  under  the  present  circumstances 
they  are  very  unjustly  burthened  with  responsibilities,  without  fit  means 
for  securing  good  conduct  or  moral  discipline.  I  have  understood  that 
this  subject  is  likely  to  receive  attention. 

Hamilton  County  is  but  partially  settled,  and  till  lately  has  been 
an  almost  unbroken  extent  of  wilderness.  It  covers  an  area  of  one 
thousand  and  sixty  four  square  miles,  has  but  seven  small  settlements, 
and  but  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  I  was  able  to  learn  nothing 
cf  the  poor  and  insane.  It  is  safe  to  infer  that  they  are  very  few  ;  and 
f  may  add  that  the  former  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  a 
condition  of  much  suffering. 

Oswego  County-House,  at  Mexico ,  is  a  decent  building,  with  the 
usual  defects  as  an  alms-house.  A  part  appeared  well  arranged  ;  lodg¬ 
ing-rooms  not  in  the  order  which  should  distinguish  them  from  the  supe¬ 
rior  care  they  should  be  supposed  to  receive.  General  aspect  of  the 
inmates  negligent,  and  implying  want  of  sufficient  employment  for 
those  able  to  work.  I  impute  no  intentional  neglect  to  the  overseer  of 
this  house,  and  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  fact  that  several  imbecile  per¬ 
sons  seemed  to  receive  uncommon  care  in  being  kept  comfortably  clean. 
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There  couid  not  be  said  to  be  any  provision  for  the  insane  here,  sepa-' 
rale  from  others  of  the  family.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November 
there  were  none  of  this  class  in  close  confinement. 

I  heard  in  this  county  of  many  cases  of  insanity  in  private  families, 
requiring  skilful  care  and  remedial  treatment ;  and  at  Pulaski  was  made 
fully  acquainted  with  the  touching  and  melancholy  history  of  an  insane 
female  now  in  the  Oneida  county-house  at  Rome  ;  the  facts  have  reach¬ 
ed  me  from  various  authorized  sources,  and  are  too  horrible  to  record. 
I  have  but  too  much  evidence  that  here  is  not  a  solitary  example  of 
brulal  outrage  and  protracted  misery.  So  far  as  the  cause  of  humanity 
might  be  served  by  ja.  disclosure  of  facts,  it  may  become  obligatory  to 
produce  evidence  that  such  abominations  exist.  I  do  confess,  with  the 
author  of  the  Inferno,  that — - 

“  So  by  my  subject ,  is  my  power  surpassed , 

Whatever  I  say  compared  with  truth  seems  weak!” 

Wayne  County-House,  at  Lyons,  is  at  the  present  time  under  ex¬ 
cellent  administration,  good  discipline,  kind  care,  and  neatness  being 
secured  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  master  of  this  establishment 
was  a  sensible  well-informed  man,  having  a  clear  comprehension  of 
his  duties,  and  understanding  in  the  discharge  of  them.  So  complex 
are  the  arrangements  in  alms-houses  which  are  made  to  serve  so  many 
purposes  opposite  in  object  and  result,  that  one  must  be  rather  singu¬ 
larly  endowed  to  meet  every  emergency.  The  children  here  appeared 
under  a  supervision  careful  beyond  what  is  usual.  The  cells  for  the 
insane  were  to  some  extent  rendered  comfortable — that  is  to  say — 
though  not  by  any  means  fit  for  crazy  men  and  women,  which  is  part 
the  fault  of  the  county,  they  were  taken  care  of  daily,  and  by  infer¬ 
ence  I  should  suppose  at  no  time  neglected,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fidelity  of  the  master.  One  circumstance  especially  pained  me  ; 

4  it  was  the  situation  of  an  insane  girl,  who,  though  placed  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  apartment  and  decently  dressed,  was  attended  by  a  woman  whose 
ill-temper  was  apologized  for  from  the  fact  of  her  probably  having- 
been  disturbed  through  the  night  by  the  restlessness  and  cries  of  the 
young  woman.  She  was  represented  as  being  a  good  nurse,  and  no 
doubt  had  some  excellent  qualifications,  but  she  was  not  a  good  nurse 
for  a  creature  like  this  poor  girl,  placed  so  much  in  her  power.  “  This 
is  no  house  for  such  rich  folks  as  her’s  to  send  their  children  to  ;  it  is 
for  the  poor,  and  they  may  take  care  of  her  for  themselves.”  “  She 
is  more  ugly  than  crazy,  and  knows  well  enough  what  she  is  about  ” 
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I  pointed  to  a  large  bruise  on  the  temple  of  the  weeping  girl ;  the 
nurse  did  not  deny  that  she  had  inflicted  a  blow,  but  persisted  that  the 
girl  was  “  ugly  and  would’nt  be  still.” 

Monroe  County-House,  at  Rochester ,  is  large,  and  in  general  well 
and  neatly  arranged.  There  is  still  need  of  much  more  careful  classi¬ 
fication.  The  expenditures  in  this  county  are  enormous  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  who  chiefly  are  foreigners,  and  who  crowd  in,  as  winter 
advances,  from  all  quarters  ;  and  not  only  are  the  expenses  great,  but 
most  liberally  met.  The  quantity  of  fuel,  provision  and  clothing  dis¬ 
tributed  alone  in  the  city  of  Rochester  at  public  cost,  and  through  pri¬ 
vate  charities,  must  appear  quite  incredible  to  those  not  familiar  with 
the  facts.  One  is  made  to  feel  the  great  importance  of  framing  effec¬ 
tual  plans  for  diminishing  pauperism,  rather  than  by  supplying  present 
urgent  wants,  increase  dependence,  and  diminish  the  self-reliance  and 
self-respect  which  is  felt  by  those  in  humble  circumstances,  who  en¬ 
deavor,  by  care  and  economy,  to  provide,  at  least  in  part,  for  themselves. 
In  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Utica,  and  Albany,  (which  I  particularly  desig¬ 
nate  as  being  constantly  crowded  with  foreign  paupers  able  to  work, 
but  saying  they  cannot  procure  it,)  work-houses  are  loudly  called 
for.  These  might  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  injure  the  more  industri¬ 
ous  and  capable  members  of  the  community,  and  yet  ensure  employ¬ 
ment  without  other  compensation  than  the  whole  support  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  throwing  themselves  thus  on  the  public  charge.;  let  them  know 
certainly,  that  if  they  do  not  support  themselves  abroad,  they  will,  by 
law,  be  required  to  do  so  in  a  work-house,  and  I  think  pauperism,  in  a 
few  years,  would  dwindle  down  to  cases  of  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  to 
children  without  parental  guardians.  At  Rochester,  the  master  was 
making  arrangements  for  providing  separate  apartments  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  so  as  to  cut  off,  in  part  at  least,  communication  with  the  adults  : 
the  plan  here  is  less  perfect  that  that  at  Buffalo,  but  must  have  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages.  Here  is  a  school  taught  by  a  young  woman  hired 
for  the  purpose. 

The  insane  who  were  in  close  confinement,  were  in  decent  cells  of 
pretty  good  size,  furnished  with  a  bed  ;  the  ravings  of  the  violent  dis¬ 
turbed  the  sick,  and  maintained  discomfort  throughout  “  their  quarter.” 
Several  insane  men,  according  to  very  common  usage,  were  dragging 
about  a  chain  and  heavy  iron  hall  attached,  these  were  united  to  the 
fetters ,  and  used  for  such  as  not  being  shut  up,  were  liable  to  escape. 
Of  one  it  was  said  that  “  the  exercise  of  dragging  this  ball  and  chain 
has  much  improved  his  health  ?” _ 
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No  neglects  were  apparent  in  the  Rochester  county-house  at  large  ; 
and  I  am  told  it  receives  much  attention  from  the  authorized  inspectors 
from  the  city.  This  is  right !  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  a  master 
is  deficient  in  fidelity,  because  his  establishment  is  often  inspected. 
Too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  exercised,  especially  in  reference  to 
those  made  wholly  dependent  on  the  care  of  others  through  sickness 
or  insanity.  Persons  have  no  right  to  assume  the  fact  of  a  good  ad- 
mininistration  of  these  affairs  ;  the  evidence  should  consist  in  frequent 
visitations  and  the  closest  observation.  All  responsible  persons  should 
be  able  to  say,  “  I  do  not  believe  only,  I  know  that  all  is  right.” 

The  jail  at  Rochester  cannot  be  commended  for  good  conduct  or 
efficient  management  in  its  internal  arrangements  or  daily  care.  I  did 
not  see  the  warden  of  the  prison,  but  I  should  not  consider  the  subor¬ 
dinates  fit  persons  for  the  trust  they  hold,  except  their  duties  are  con¬ 
fined  literally  to  the  “  turning  of  the  keys.”  Older  and  more  responsible 
persons  would  be  likely  to  exert  a  more  wholesome  influence  in  the 
upper,  as  well  as  the  lower  department. 

Orleans  County-House;  at  Albion,  has  many  great  defects.  I  do 
not  know  but  the  farm  is  well  conducted,  and  the  inmates  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  food.  In  winter  they  have  overheated  apartments  ;  for  such 
indeed  are  found  almost  universally,  except  for  the  insane;  but  essen¬ 
tial  improvements  might  be  made  in  the  domestic  arrangements.  I  saw 
here  but  one  insane  person,  a  woman,  in  close  confinement,  and  in  a 
wretched  condition,  yet  by  comparison  better  than  many  beside,  in 
having  wider  space,  light  and  air.  She  was  in  an  apartment  divided 
into  two  parts  by  wooden  bars,  and  within  a  similar  enclosure  was  a 
large  iron  stove  ;  the  fire  had  been  forgotten ,  however,  on  that  day  ; 
the  weather  was  cold  and  rough,  the  crazy  woman  was  employed  in 
pulling  the  straw  from  one  side  of  the  room  where  she  made  her  bed, 
and  pushing  through  the  bars  towards  the  cold  stove,  one  straw  after 
another  to  “  make  a  fire  and  keep  the  cold  away.”  The  aspect  of  this 
poor  crazy  girl,  covered  with  a  single  garment,  and  crouched  on  the 
floor,  offered  little  to  inspire  interest,  except  that  she  was  a  suffering 
human  creature,  therefore  needed  sympathy  ;  she  was  unfriended,  and 
therefore  needed  just  and  watchful  guardians.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
omission  of  the  fire  was  habitual,  but  the  neglect  should  never  occur ; 
one  was  kindled  before  I  came  away.  It  had  been  the  custom  to 
keep  the  “crazy  people  ”  below  stairs  in  the  cells  or  dungeons,  which 
were  dark  and  with  little  air ;  but  “  they  were  so  raving  there,  that  they 
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had  concluded  to  build,  in  the  kitchen  occupied  by  the  paupers,  a  cage, 
composed  of  upright  bars  of  wood,”  this  I  saw  nearly  completed,  and 
to  this  the  girl  above,  on  the  first  floor,  was  in  a  few  days  to  be  remov¬ 
ed  !  so  insane  as  to  require  a  degree  of  retirement  and  shelter.  One 
would  believe  that  the  family,  if  not  the  county  officers,  would  have 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  such  an  arrangement.  Here,  constantly 
exposed  to  exciting  noise  and  merriments,  and  often  to  the  teazing  tricks 
of  the  many  occupants  of  the  room,  she  would  have  no  quiet,  if  indeed 
she  allowed  it  to  others.  This  was  a  case  of  hopeless  insanity  ;  and 
this,  combined  with  gross  exposures,  in  all  probability,  will  be  a  life¬ 
long  condition. 

.  -  •* 

Niagara  County-House,  at  Lockport ,  is  well  built,  but  till  re¬ 
cently  is  not  spoken  of  as  being  of  good  repute.  The  most  obvious 
defect,  was  overheated  rooins,  thronged  with  idle  men  and  women. 
One  insane  man  from  this  house,  who  is  at  present  in  the  Asylum  at 
Utica,  bears  upon  his  ancles  the  scars  of  fetters  and  chains,  and  on  his 
feet  evidence  of  exposure  to  frost  and  cold.  He  evinces  much  emo¬ 
tion  when  reference  is  made  to  these  facts,  and  not  long  since,  when  I 
saw  him,  wept  like  a  child,  as  he  told  of  his  sufferings  there.  It  is 
quite  common  for  patients  at  the  hospital,  who  have  been  exposed  to 
injury  and  abuse,  to  chains  and  fetters,  to  “blows”  and  “floggings,”  to 
exhibit  great  excitement,  if  reference  is  made  to  their  former  condition. 

Erie  County-House,  at  Buffalo,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  consists  of  a  large  and  not  well  constructed  building,  where  are 
the  adult  poor  ;  this  affords  insufficient  accommodation  for  the  large 
numbers  gathering  here  in  the  winter  months.  The  house,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  required  extensive  repairs  ;  but  so  far  as  care  on  the  part 
of  the  master  and  mistress  was  considered,  the  domestic  arrangements 
were  highly  creditable.  I  remarked  the  humane  consideration  shown 
to  the  aged,  who  were  at  their  morning  meal,  apart  from  the  other  in¬ 
mates,  and  received  the  special  care  due  to  advanced  age  and  infirmity. 

A  substantial  and  convenient  building  on  the  premises  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  children,  who  are  superintended  by  an  excellent  matron, 
and  have  a  good  school  taught  by  a  hired  teacher.  The  counties  of 
New-York  and  Erie,  at  present,  have  the  only  completely  distinct  esta¬ 
blishments  for  poor  children  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  State. 
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Tl>e  insane  occupy  a  pretty  comfortable,  but  very  small  building  in 
rear  of  that  appropriated  to  the  other  poor.  I  saw  nothing,  at  the  time 
I  was  there,  to  indicate  that  these  insane  were  not  receiving  sufficient 
general  care  from  their  attendants  ;  but  still  I  must  renew  and  repeat 
protestations  against  all  county  receptacles  for  the  insane,  and  all  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  for  this  class  throughout  the  country  :  they  may  possi¬ 
bly  be  exempt  from  abuse  and  neglect,  but  are  not  likely  to  be,  and  if 
not  very  exceptionable  one  year,  the  county  receptacles  may,  by 
change-ot'  officers,  become  so  the  following  season.  Persons  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  subjects,  and  medical  men  having  experience,  offer 
enough  substantial  reasons  why  such  should  never,  at  this  advanced 
day,  find  favor  or  toleration.  1  am  told  that,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
supervisors  and  superintendents  of  Erie  county,  these  gentlemen  voted 
that  the  series  of  cells  at  the  county  alms-house,  should  be  called  the 
County  Hospital  for  the  Insane  !  It  will  require  a  great  many  votes 
to  convert  that  little  building,  with  its  few  cell-rooms,  into  a  hospital,  or 
even  an  asylum.  This  may  remain  a  petty  receptacle  for  some  five  or 
six  incurables,  but  it  never  can  be  a  curative  establishment.  At  piesent 
this  county-house  has  the  advantage  of  a  sensible  and  benevolent  phy¬ 
sician,  who,  while  he  perceives  the  essential  disadvantages  of  the  place, 
has  earnestly  addressed  himself  to  diminish  the  evils  resulting  from  so 
defective  a  system,  and  I  perceive  has,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Me¬ 
dical  Journal,  offered  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  bad  custom  of  con¬ 
verting  alms-houses  into  houses  of  correction  ;  thus  bringing  into  con¬ 
tact,  the  basest  class — the  most  guilty  members  of  society — with  those 
whose  chiefest  misfortune  is  infirmity,  or  poverty,  or  friendlessness. 

Chautauque  County-House,  near  Mayville ,  is  well  situated,  and 
apparently,  at  the  present  time,  under  good  direction  :  the  general  as¬ 
pect  of  the  household  indicated  care  for  their  comfort  and  regular  disci¬ 
pline.  The  apartments  were  too  much  crowded,  and  there  was  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  idiotic,  imbecile  and  deformed  persons.  There  was  a 
school  for  children,  and  a  variety  of  work  was  furnished  to  some  who 
were  able  to  be  employed.  Provision  for  the  insane  much  the  same  as 
in  a  majority  of  these  houses.  The  cells  in  part  divided  by  solid  par¬ 
titions,  and  in  part  by  perpendicular  wooden  bars,  were  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Bare  of  furniture  and  receiving  insufficient  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion,  they  exhibited  little  besides  misery  and  suffering. 
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I  passed  into  two  which  were  occupied.  In  one  were  two  very  crazy 
females.  The  eldest  fancied  herself  a  queen,  and  greatly  resented  the 
familiar  manners  of  her  companion,  advancing  energetically  from  words 
lo  blows,  she  inflicted  bruises  and  wounds  without  mercy  ;  in  fact,  she 
proceeded  to  biting;  and  when  I  proposed  that  they  should  be  wholly 
separated,  was  answered,  “  we  would  be  glad  to  do  it.,  but  have  no  more 
room.”  In  the  adjoining  cell,  which  might  be  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
was  no  furniture  of  any  description.  Upon  the  floor,  covered  with  one 
slight  garment,  sat  in  a  contracted  posture,  a  miserable  looking  woman, 
perhaps  forty  years  of  age.  The  cell  was  dismal  and  offensive.  The 
only  companionship  of  this  unfortunate  person  was  that  of  the  other 
insane  and  idiotic  women,  who  were  in  a  room  upon  which  this  one 
looked  by  means  of  the  bars  between  which  the  light  and  air  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  One  could  discern  in  this  solitary  female  nothing  indicating 
that  she  had  ever  been  other  than  the  debased  creature  she  now  ap¬ 
peared.  Yet  it  was  told  me  by  those  who  had  known  her  in  her  con¬ 
scious,  bright  years,  that  she  had  been  one  of  “  the  best  wives,  house¬ 
keepers,  and  landladies  in  all  the  county  that  she  had  been  “  a  good 
neighbor,  a  good  member  of  society,  a  good  Christian;  but  that  trouble 
and  hard  work  had  broken  down  her  strength  and  destroyed  her  mind 
and  here  I  found  her  deserted  of  every  friend,  desolate  of  every  conso¬ 
lation,  possessed  of  no  comforts.  And  so  to  abandon  one  who,  while 
she  had  ability,  was  faithful  in  all  the  social  and  domestic  relations — so 
to  forsake  her,  was  not  regarded  as  an  offence  against  humanity  or  reli¬ 
gious  obligation.  She  was  crazy  ;  who  could  be  expected  to  do  any 
thing  for  her  ?  She  must  go  to  the  poor  house,  there  she  must  be  kept 
alive  and  tended  ;  and  there  she  is  now,  a  living  monument  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  society  and  the  neglect  of  kindred  ! 

Cattaraugus  County-House,  a  Machias ,  was  in  at  good  condition 
apparently,  so  far  as  the  master  was  responsible.  It  is  ill  constructed 
for  an  alms-house.  The  insane  were  in  wretched  cells,  and  in  a  mise¬ 
rable  condition  in  a  small  building  on  the  premises,  called  the  ‘‘block 
house.”  Several  seemed  to  require  immediate  hospital  treatment ;  all 
needed  a  very  different  situation,  and  a  degree  of  personal  care  and  at¬ 
tention  wholly  incompatible  with  the  other  duties  devolving  on  the 
master  of  the  house.  I  do  not  propose  to  consume  time  by  enter¬ 
ing  on  numerous  details  of  individual  histories,  however  appealing  these 
would  be  to  your  sympathy.  The  present  actual  condition  appears  to 
me  sufficiently  wretched  to  move  you  to  action  in  their  behalf,  unaccoin-* 
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panied  by  the  heart-touching  narratives  of  real  life,  revealing  deep  sor¬ 
rows  and  harsh  abuses. 

Allegany  County-House,  at  Angelica ,  is  well  situated,  and  in 
some  respects  offered  a  belter  appearance  within  than  report  accorded, 
except  the  condition  of  the  insane,  who  were  most  miserably  provided 
for  in  cells,  and  in  a  comfortless  room  in  an  out-building,  significantly 
called  “  the  crazy  house.”  This  was  neither  sufficiently  cleaned, 
warmed  nor  ventilated.  The  most  furious  were  in  small  cells,  others 
in  an  apartment  upon  which  these  opened,  and  to  which  they  were  ex¬ 
posed.  One  of  the  men  was  greatly  excited,  and  in  the  cell  adjoining, 
an  aged  woman  was  imploring  to  be  let  out  to  warm  herself,  and  “  be¬ 
cause  they  torment  me  so  through  the  bars  ;  there’s  no  rest,  no  rest 
here  ;  oh  the  noise  ;  I  can’t  have  this  noise  she  exclaimed  in  troubled 
accents,  “  oh  let  me  out  just  for  a  little  while.”  The  misery  of  this 
place  is  not  describable  ;  perhaps  those  who  had  charge  to  the  utmost 
of  their  knowledge,  with  means  furnished,  did  the  best  they  were  able. 
I  am  slow  to  form  harsh  judgments,  and  ousht  to  add  that  it  was  here, 
too, that  an  insane  man  whose  touching  history  was  given  by  some 
benevolent  persons  who  had  interposed  in  his  behalf,  to  rescue  him  from 
the  violent  personal  abuse  and  injustice  of  a  brother;  it  was  at  this 
same  place  that  he  was  kindly  treated  and  carefully  nursed  during  a 
dangerous  and  painful  illness,  occasioned  by  a  serious  wound  ;  and  at 
length  recovering,  was  received  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  him, 
but  Christians,  through  the  exercise  of  a  most  blessed  charity. 

Steuben  County-House,  at  Bath,  has  not  a  good  reputation 
through  the  neighboring  counties.  At  the  season  of  my  visit,  the  su¬ 
perintendents  and  supervisors  were  there,  in  session.  The  house  was 
certainly  in  that  kind  of  good  order  which  could  not  be  the  result  of  a 
special  care  at  one  season.  It  was  said  that  a  spirit  of  kindness  was 
wanting  towards  the  inmates.  The  out-buildings  which  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  insane,  were  not  in  good  condition,  and  here,  especially  in 
the  case  of  two  crazy  men,  I  noticed  great  neglect.  I  confess  I  was 
not  inspired  with  confidence  in  their  general  humane  treatment ;  in  fact, 
these  should  not  have  been  in  a  county  house,  but  no  other  asylum  as 
yet  is  provided  in  the  State  for  the  neglected  incurables. 

Chemung  County-House,  on  Newtown  creek ,  ten  miles  from  El¬ 
mira,  is  a  poorly  constructed  wooden  building,  but  well  managed  on 
the  part  of  its  present  overseer.  The  inmates  generally  appeared  well 
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clothed  and  comfortable.  I  found  two  insane  men  in  an  out-building 
which  in  all  respects  was  more  convenient  and  better  furnished,  than 
any  appropriated  to  this  class  of  poor  in  the  southern  counties  of  the 
State.  Both  cells  were  warmed  by  means  of  a  stove  in  the  outer  apart¬ 
ment,  waftnth,  air,  and  light  passing  through  the  bars  in  front. 

Tioga  County-House,  a  little  north  from  Oswego ,  is  built  of  stone, 
it  is  too  small,  and  constructed  with  little  regard  to  convenience  or 
classification.  I  found  here  two  insane  women  in  out-buildings,  one 
in  a  small  cell,  in  a  most  wretched  state,  and  perfectly  furious ;  her 
language  and  conduct  made  it  utterly  unfit  that  she  should  be  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  others,  yet  here  children  and  all  the  family  were 
alike  exposed  to  the  most  demoralizing  influences.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  could  be  expected  of  the  master  of  the  establishment  to  make  other 
provision  for  her ;  and  considering  her  extreme  violence,  persons  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  charge  of  the  insane  would  find  it  a  very  difficult 
task  to  promote  her  comfort,  or  secure  her  in  a  proper  manner.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  many  inhabitants  of  this  county  desire  to  abandon  the 
alms-house  system,  and  return  to  the  old  custom  of  Ci  bidding  off  the 
poor  annually  to  the  lowest  purchaser.”  Perhaps  some  changes  at  the 
county-house  might  restore  it  to  more  general  favor. 

Broome  County-House,  at  Binghamton ,  is  out  of  repair,  and 
greatly  deficient  in  neatness  and  comfort  in  every  respect.  The  walls 
required  white-wash,  the  apartments  generally,  complete  cleansing ; 
the  food  was  sufficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  very  badly  cooked  ; 
there  was  need  of  a  strong,  active,  working-woman,  entirely  devoted 
to  that  part  of  the  establishment  occupied  by  the  poor,  in  fact  two 
would  find  ample  employment.  Here  were  found  a  very  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  infirm,  aged,  and  imbecile  poor ;  indeed  the  inmates  all  were 
the  class  properly  subjects  of  an  alms-house  charity.  There  were  here 
no  insane  persons  in  close  confinement ;  several  idiots  occupied  together 
a  portion  of  one  building  ;  one  gibbering ,  senseless  creature  was  the 
mother  of  a  young  infant. 

Cortland  County-House,  at  Cortland ,  was  in  excellent  order, 
clean  and  comfortable  beds  and  bed-clothing,  clean  walls,  clean  floors, 
and  clean  furniture,  and  the  whole  remarkably  well  arranged,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  that  the  house  was  not  built  for  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  appropriated.  The  children  here  looked  well,  they  were  in  school, 
and  taught  by  one  of  the  inmates,  a  plan  not  well  conceived  as  it  seems 
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to  me  ;  in  the  present  case  perhaps  it  was  less  objectionable  than  in 
some  places,  but  where  the  numbers  to  be  taught  are  sufficient,  there 
should  be  a  competent  hired  teacher.  The  cells  in  which  were  such 
of  the  insane  as  could  not  be  trusted  at  large  were  clean,  and  in  not 
severe  weather  'perhaps  sufficiently  warmed  by  the  stove-pipe  conveyed 
along  the  passage,  in  front  of  these  compartments.  This  establish¬ 
ment  affords  insufficient  employment  for  the  able-bodied  men  who  re¬ 
sort  here  in  the  winter  months. 

Tompkins  County-House,  near  Ithaca ,  was  visited  very  hastily  in 
November  last.  It  is  a  large  wooden  building,  of  which  I  saw  but 
part;  yet  so  far  as  this  might  represent  the  condition  of  the  whole,  it 
was  very  respectable.  It  was  clean,  well  aired  and  warmed,  and  wore 
an  aspect  of  general  good  order.  One  insane  person  only  was  in  close 
confinement ;  this  was  a  woman  within  a  cage,  built  in  a  comfortable 
apartment  on  the  second  floor:  this  was  thoroughly  clean,  well  warm¬ 
ed  and  convenient.  The  poor  creature  was  decently  dressed,  but  very 
greatly  excited,  noisy  and  violent.  A  fit  subject  for  an  asylum.  I  did 
not  learn  her  history. 

This  was  the  aspect  of  the  Tompkins  County-House  this  autumn  ; 
perhaps  it  was,  so  far  as  the  sane  poor  were  concerned,  equally  cre¬ 
ditable  last  April,  but  I  cannot  feel  justified  to  pass  by  a  case  which  I 
know  to  be  exact.  In  the  spring  of  last  year,  1843,  an  insane  man  was 
removed  from  this  alms-house,  who  had  been  chained  for  three  years , 
and  shockingly  neglected ,  and  this  so  as  to  produce  consequences 
almost  too  offensive  to  be  spoken  of;  but  if  public  institutions  are  not 
guarded  fiom  such  shameful  abuses,  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  not 
be  fully  exposed  ;  what  people  are  not  careful  to  prevent,  they  must 
not  be  too  delicate  to  hear  declared.  In  addition  to  every  personal 
neglect ,  this  poor  man  was  so  infected  w'ith  insects  over  the  whole  per¬ 
son ,  that  those  who  received  him  were  compelled  to  burn  every  article 
of  clothing  he  wore  from  the  alms-house  and  furnish  new.  When  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  the  means  of  cleanliness  after  this,  he  was  found  to 
be  remarkably  neat. 

Yates  County-House,  in  Jerusalem ,  near  Penn-Yan,  i3  partly 
built  of  stone.  It  is  a  veay  neat,  well  ordered  establishment.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  the  excellent  care  bestowed  upon  the  children  ;  these 
I  found  neat  and  clean,  in  a  well  ordered  school,  taught  by  a  hired  in¬ 
structress.  There  were  several  insane  persons,  but  all  at  large  with 
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the  family,  though  one  was  much  excited — a  subject  for  some  suitable 
asylum. 

Ontario  County-House,  Canandaigua .  This  is  an  extensive  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  I  am  told  very  expensive  to  the  county  ;  it  ought  to 
present  a  better  aspect.  “  The  people,  it  is  said,  have  certainly  plenty  to 
eat,  are  warm  enough,  and  have  clothes  enough.”  All  this  is  undeniably 
true  ;  but  they  are  disorderly,  dirty,  and  negligent  of  all  the  appliances 
for  keeping  clean  and  well  ordered  apartments.  There  was  a  want  of 
method,  of  discipline,  and  of  good  regulations,  apparent  over  all 
the  house.  The  insane  were  in  portion  of  the  establishment  chiefly 
apart  from  the  rest.  Their  cells  and  apartments  might  pass  through 
some  wholesome  changes.  I  had  r,o  direct  evidence  that  the  patients 
suffered  serious  neglect  or  abuse.  Light,  air  and  warmth  were  admit¬ 
ted,  and  they  were  furnished  with  beds  :  but  still  I  cannot  think,  that 
should  the  citizens  of  Canandaigua,  or  of  the  county  at  large,  visit  this 
establishment,  they  would  approve  its  condition.  I  am  told  the  farm 
is  well  conducted. 

Livingston  County-House,  at  Geneseo,  bears  a  good  reputation  in 
adjacent  counties,  which  is  confirmed  by  its  neatly  ordered  apartments, 
its  good  discipline,  in  short,  the  whole  air  and  aspect  of  the  place  with¬ 
in  doors.  It  is  not  constructed  on  a  good  plan,  but  these  deficiencies 
are  in  part  compensated  by  the  good  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  No  insane  confined  here  in  cells. 

Wyoming  County  as  yet,  has  no  county-house,  but  one  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  being  built,  to  be  opened,  as  I  understand  next  year.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  the  poor  are  boarded  in  a  farmer’s  family  in  Orangeville.  A  case 
of  the  greatest  neglect  of  an  insane  man  came  to  my  knowledge,  I 
could  not  secure  time  to  see  him,  but  several  of  his  former  friends  and 
neighbors  described  his  condition  as  one  of  much  suffering  through  want 
of  common  daily  care.  I  could  not  learn  that  he  had  ever  been  in  any 
hospital.  He  had  once  filled  a  respectable  place  in  society  ;  became 
impoverished,  and  insane:  for  a  considerable  time  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  one  of  his  brothers  ;  finally,  the  other  refusing  to  share  the  expense 
and  trouble,  and  the  family  becoming  weary  of  the  case,  he  was  cast  on 
the  public  charity.  “  By  neglect,  his  limbs  are  so  contracted,  that  he 
neither  can  stand  or  walk  “  he  lies  upon  a  miserable  pallet  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,”  crippled,  untended,  uncared  for.  May  those  who 
have  cast  him  off,  never  know  the  biting  sorrow  of  abandonment  and 
unfriended  helplessness. 
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Genesee  County-House,  at  Bethany ,  is  a  well  built  commodious 
house,  and  a  model  of  neatness  and  exact  order  throughout.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  well  directed,  clean,  and  not  neglected  in  discipline.  A  visiter 
for  an  hour,  would  almost  here  forget  the  defects  of  the  general  sys¬ 
tem,  so  excellent  are  the  domestic  arrangements.  No  insane  here  in 
close  confinement.  No  provision  for  insane  persons. 

Seneca  County-House,  at  Fayette ,  an  ill  constructed  wooden  build¬ 
ing;  for  the  sick,  affording  no  convenient  hospital  room,  and  no  suffi¬ 
cient  lodging  rooms  during  the  winter  months  for  the  numerous  family. 
Cells  for  the  violently  insane  are  in  the  basement ;  several  crazy  women 
were  in  apartments  on  the  second  floor,  and  not  neglected  ;  rooms  less 
correctly  neat  than  might  be  desired.  All  insane  persons  in  county- 
houses  are  subject  to  vexatious  and  disturbing  acts  from  many,  who 
either  share  their  apartments,  or  who  meet  them  during  the  day.  This 
is  a  universal  source  of  disquiet,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  house — at  least  only  imperfectly.  The  master  of  the  house 
at  Fayette,  a  sensible,  practical  man,  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  he  was  acting.  There  was  no  school  for  the 
children  ;  they  were  at  one  time  sent  to  the  district  school  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  but  parents  objected  to  having  their  children  associate 
“with  the  children  of  the  paupers,”  and  these  were  sent  home.  The 
county  provided  no  teacher,  and  the  house  afforded  no  person  supposed 
competent  to  teach.  The  children  took  their  education  therefore  into 
their  own  hands,  and  were  acquiring  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  years 
of  careful  instruction  will  fail  to  eradicate. 

In  the  basement  I  saw  a  man  who  for  ten  years  had  been  chained  in 
a  cage  :  here  untended  in  any  decent  manner,  without  clothes,  beat¬ 
ing  to  chaff  the  straw  which  was  supplied  for  bed  and  covering — raving 
often  day  and  night,  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  all  the  family,  and  ut¬ 
tering  the  most  horrible  imprecations,  he  was  at  once  a  torment  to  him¬ 
self,  and  a  source  of  indescribable  disturbance  to  all  beside.  One  day 
shortly  after  the  present  master  took  him  in  charge,  word  was  hastily 
brought  that  John  had  broken  his  fetters  and  chain,  had  broken  open  his 
ca°e,  and  was  then  in  the  outer  room  below.  The  master  hurried  down 
filled  with  apprehension  ;  he  found  the  madman  in  the  greatest,  delight  at 
gaining  his  freedom  ;  he  danced,  and  sung,  and  declared  that  he  had 
done  with  chains  and  would  no  longer  live  in  his  cage.  When  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  him,  his  entreaties  were  so  earnest  and  promises 
so  eloquent  that  he  prevailed  on  the  kind-hearted  overseer,  and  had 
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permission  “  if  he  would  do  no  mischief,  and  not  attempt  to  hurt  any 
body,”  to  stay  out,  an  order  being  at  the  same  time  given  for  him  to 
be  washed,  shaved,  and  dressed.  Nothing  could  exceed  John’s  trans¬ 
ports.  The  owner  was  necessarily  absent  from  home  through  the  day  ; 
returning,  John  was  the  first  to  meet  and  salute  him  with  the  news  that 
he  had  kept  his  promise  and  “  no  harm  had  come.”  Several  cases  of 
this  sort  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  safe 
to  have  these  very  excitable  persons  at  large  and  unattended,  and  there 
certainly  is  great  cruelty  in  keeping  them  chained  and  shut  up  like  wild 
beasts.  For  these  things  there  is  but  one  effectual  remedy. 

Cayuga  County-House,  near  Auburn,  has  not  long  since  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  change  in  its  domestic  adminisiration  ;  from  being  a 
most  discreditable  establishment,  it  has  become  subject  to  order,  whole¬ 
some  discipline,  and  careful  supervision.  Mixed  classes  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  comfort  to  the  more  respectable  of  the  inmates  ;  and 
double  the  labor  of  household  care.  The  provision  for  the  insane 
though  better  than  in  many  counties,  is  not  suitable  ;  it  is  but  kftely  that 
the  most  extreme  neglect  of  this  class  existed  here  ;  but  I  remarked 
that  cleanliness  was  now  exacted  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  rooms.  This  county  has  been  very  liberal  in  sending 
the  insane  poor  to  the  Asylum  at  Utica.  The  farm  is  said  to  be  in 
excellent  order  and  in  good  cultivation. 

Onondaga  County-House  is  at  Syracuse .  I  regret  to  refer  to  this 
establishment,  since  I  cannot  describe  it  advantageously  in  any  respect. 
It  compares  very  ill  with  most  county-houses  in  general  appearance, 
and  arrangement.  All  the  apartments  needed  complete  cleansing  by 
white- washing,  scrubbing,  and  the  renewing  of  much  of  the  bed  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  place  was  that  of  discomfort ;  the  sick 
needed  more  efficient  care  ;  the  aged  and  blind  more  attention  ;  the 
children  some  person  to  have  them  in  sole  charge;  and  the  insane 
needed  every  thing.  I  found  the  women  in  cells  in  wretched  conditions. 
I  will  nut  attempt  to  enter  upon  the  description  of  them  ;  it  was  such 
as  should  never  be  suffered  under  any  circumstances,  and  such  as  no 
apology  can  excuse.  Possibly  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  a 
more  than  usual  omission  of  care  through  the  house.  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  “hired  gill  ”  was  absent,  and  the  mistress  had  for  several 
days  been  indisposed.  But  when  there  are  not  persons  enough  to 
accomplish  work  properly,  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  ;  it  is  no 
excuse  that  the  helpless  and  dependent  be  left  to  suffer  through  want 
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of  care,  because  there  are  not  enough  in  the  house  to  perform  neces¬ 
sary  labor. 

%  '  V 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  farm  is  well  conducted  :  also  that  it  is 
in  contemplaiion  to  build  a  more  suitable  house  in  a  more  convenient 
situation.  This  is  greatly  needed.  I  am  very  slow  to  censure  those 
who  have  personal  charge  of  county-houses  ;  they  have  great  difficulties 
to  meet,  complex  duties  to  perform,  and  it  must,  to  those  who  exer¬ 
cise  fidelity,  be  at  all  times  a  very  laborious  charge  both  abroad  and 
within  doors.  There  will  be  less  need  of  apology  for  defects  when 
suitable  houses  are  constructed,  and  a  wholesome  system  adopted. 
The  county-house  of  Onondaga  ranks  very  low  in  other  counties,  hut 
I  incline  to  think  its  moral  condition  greatly  better  than  in  former  years; 
for  many  deficiencies  the  superintendents  are  responsible  rather  than 
their  overseer, 

Madison  County-House,  at  Eaton  is  well  built  and  well  situated  ; 
it  has  a  good  farm  advantageously  managed.  The  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  are  not  good  ;  the  apartments  are  not  well  divided,  nor  well 
kept.  The  apparel  of  all  the  inmates  was  in  remarkably  good 
order;  a  part  of  the  lodging  rooms  were  suitably  furnished.  A  very 
excellent  new  building  has  lately  been  constructed  of  stone,  which  is 
designed  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  ;  this  is  a  department  rarely  found 
in  county-houses,  and  always  needed.  There  was  wanting  in  this 
house  a  more  careful  discipline,  order,  method  ;  especially  was  there 
needed  an  overseer  of  the  children,  who  would  require  cleanliness,  or- 
deily  habits,  and  maintain  discipline  at  table  and  elsewhere.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  house  has  a  most  laborious  life,  and  evidently  too  much 
care,  with  too  little  assistance. 

Those  of  the  insane  kept  constantly  confined,  are  in  cells,  in  the 
basement.  Mercifully  there  were  but  three  of  these  poor  creatures. 
They  “  are  taken  out  once  a  week  to  be  cleaned ,”  “  and  to  have  fresh 
straw  put  into  the  cells  !  ”  These  are  raving  lunatics  :  others,  not 
violent  above  stairs,  were  mingling  with  the  family,  some  of  them  as¬ 
sisting  in  household  labor. 

Oneida  County  House,  at  Rome ,  is  now,  perhaps,  in  a  belter  con¬ 
dition  than  at  any  former  period  since  its  establishment,  but  it  is  so  very 
defective,  that  if  I  describe  it  as  it  really  is,  it  will  scarce  be  cre¬ 
dited  that  a  whole  community  so  respectable  as  the  citizens  of  Oneida 
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'county,  and  annually  making  such  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  should  permit  the  existence  of  an  institution  bearing  so  vile 
repute  as  this.  From  Clinton  county  to  Chautauque,  from  Columbia 
to  Niagara,  are  proclaimed  the  late  and  long-passed  immoralities  of 
Oneida  county-house.  I  feel  confident  I  have  heard  hundreds  refer  to 
this  subject,  and  never  one  voice  in  favor.  It  is  said,  that  for  a  year  or 
more,  greater  care  has  been  exerted  to  maintain  in  some  sort  moral 
discipline,  but  the  construction  of  the  buildings  does  not  permit  classi¬ 
fication  to  much  extent.  The  rooms  were  out  of  repair,  but  several 
were  kept  neat.  Most  of  these  greatly  needed  the  application  of  white¬ 
wash,  and  a  new  supply  of  beds,  bedsteads,  and  bed  clothing.  Wear¬ 
ing  apparel  was  more  decent.  The  master  desired  the  complete  sepa* 
ration  of  the  children  from  the  ad«lts,  but  had  not  the  means  to  effect 
so  wholesome  an  arrangement.  The  present  master  of  the  house  and 

tiis  wife,  evidently  desire  to  perform  their  duty  towards  the  inmates. 

\ 

Those  of  the  insane  who  need  close  confinement,  are  in  miserable 
narrow  cells,  which  opon  upen  a  small  yard.  Here  I  found  one  man 
and  two  women,  the  latter  neglected,  and  all  very  improperly  placed . 
I  left  them  in  the  yard.  The  history  of  these  unfortunate  females  is 
shocking  to  relate.  No  more  than  brief  allusion  can  be  made  to  it. 
They  have  here  become  mothers  !  They,  like  others  here,  have  formerly 
been  exposed  to  the  lowest  vices.  These  shameless  immoralities,  these 
monstrous  neglects  are  suffered.  One  would  deem  it  time  for  State 
legislation  to  interpose,  when  county  administration  is  so  torpid,  and 
county  superintendents  so  culpably  indifferent  and  inefficient.  Oneida, 
Herkimer,  Greene,  and  Orange  county-houses,  and  ten  or  twelve 
beside,  have  reputations  to  earn,  which  till  gained,  leave  their  names 
only  synonyms  for  foul  crime  and  base  licentiousness.  To  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  the  State  I  commend  with  earnest  importunity,  the  idiotic 
and  insane  who,  in  the  overthrow  of  reason,  are  no  longer  accountable 
beings.  Here  are  about  twenty  insane.  The  master  of  the  house  has 
made  repeated  application  for  changes  in  the  buildings. 

Herkimer  County-House  is  very  badly  situated,  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  tavern,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  canal,  near  German- Flats,  It 
is  a  miserable  building,  with  about  an  acre  of  land  attached.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  proposed  to  purchase  a  farm  in  a  more  suitable  place, 
and  to  erect  suitable  buildings.  The  present  establishment  is  in  very  ill 
repute,  and  one  of  the  most  disorderly  in  the  Slate.  It  was  very  much 
neglected,  and  most  of  the  apartments  out  of  order  in  all  respects  when 
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I  saw  them.  The  cells  for  the  insane  were  most  wretched.  The  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  idiotic  I  need  not  name.  The  results  the  same  as  at 
Rome.  A  teacher  was  hired  at  the  expense  of  the  county  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  school.  All  these  were  in  a  most  neglected  state  personally. 
Several  were  suffering  from  opthalmia.  I  was  not  at  the  house  during 
school  hours,  and  do  not  know  but  that  they  were  well  taught. 

Fulton  County  has  at  present  no  alms-house.  I  have  understood 
that  the  poor  are  boarded  in  farmers’  families.  1  have  received  but 
little  definite  information. 


Montgomery  County-House,  at  Fonda,, near  the  Erie  canal,  is  not 
well  situated.  It  is  a  respectable  building,  in  very  neat  order,  and  well 
arranged  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  It  is  lately  that  this  house 
has  come  into  more  correct  moral  discipline.  It  is  too  much  crowded 
in  winter,  as  are  most  such  houses.  The  insane  require  hospital  treat¬ 
ment,  or  the  shelter  of  an  asylum. 

Schoharie  Countv-House,  at  Middleburgh ,  can  be  described  only 
by  negatives,  save  that  quite  recently  there  has  been  appointed  a  com¬ 
petent  master  and  mistress,  to  whom  no  fault  is  to  be  attributed  for  the 
indescribably  bad  state  of  the  entire  establishment.  It  is  deficient  in 
every  thing  necessary  to  secure  comfort,  decency,  or  order.  Discipline 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  it  might  properly  be  referred  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  who  certainly  would  present  it  as  a  nuisance.  No  insane 
shut  up. 


Otsego  County-House,  at  Cooperstown ,  has  been,  and  is  now,  I  am 
told,  an  expensive  establishment.  If  it  was  subject  to  closer  moral 
discipline,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  believe  the  money  was  applied 
to  good  or  to  a  better  purpose.  Apparel,  furniture,  and  beds  were  libe¬ 
rally  furnished  ;  also,  provisions  and  fuel.  The  lodging  rooms  often 
contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  occupants,  “  so  crowned  as  completely  to 
cover  the  floors.”  The  insane  were  in  various  parts  of  the  buildings, 
and  in  open  pens  on  the  premises.  I  was  assured  that  there  was  none 
in  the  dark  cells  at  the  time  I  was  there.  One  crazy  woman,  whose 
history  I  forbear,  was  soon  to  be  a  mother  !  She  was  with  some  others 
in  a  decent  apartment.  In  a  range  of  pens,  beyond  the  court  yard, 
were  some  crazy  men  and  women.  These  pens ,  the  first  I  have  seen 
for  human  creatures,  were  built  of  rough  boards,  so  high  as  to  prevent 
escape,  and  with  this  exception,  were  on  the  plan  of  pig-pens,  such  as 

are  commonly  seen  upon  the  premises  of  a  farm  house.  The  retreats 
‘  ‘Y  ‘  1 
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stuffed  with  straw.  I  was  not  there  at  feeding  hours!  This  county,  I 

•  * 

ought  to  add,  has  been  very  liberal  in  placing  a  portion  of  the  insane 
poor  in  the  asylum  at  Utica. 

Delaware  County-House,  at  Delhi ,  is  an  excellently  managed 
place,  where  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  now  find  a  respectable 
and  comfortable  retreat :  persons  able  to  perform  labor  are  not  consider¬ 
ed  subjects  for  this  alms-house.  The  mistress  zealously  superintends 
the  domestic  concerns,  cuts,  makes  and  mends  the  wearing  apparel, 
assisted  by  persons  under  her  direction  ;  maintains  a  clean  house 
throughout;  above,  below,  and  around,  the  “daily  care5’  is  manifest. 
This  really  was  a  home  for  the  homeless  and  feeble.  Here  was  an 
aspect  of  comfort,  of  content ;  of  discipline  without  severity,  and  in¬ 
dustry  without  excessive  labor.  Here  the  insane,  as  might  be  inferred, 
were  kindly  and  carefully  tended  :  yet,  with  all  the  care,  which  was 
not  to  be  doubted,  and  kindness,  which  was  evident,  in  the  intercourse 
between  them  and  “  the  boss,”  “  our  good  boss,”  with  all  this  to  xecon- 
cile  me,  I  still  assert  that  county  poor-houses  are  not  and  cannot  be  fit 
places  for  the  insane.  Several  here  were  chained  by  the  ancle  to  the 
floor,  that  they  need  not  be  injured,  or  do  mischief  at  the  fire,  and  that 
they  need  not  be  shut  up  in  cells  and  dungeons,  or  that  they  need  not 
escape  from  the  house  and  be  exposed  to  perish  in  the  cold  and  snow, 
at  this  inclement  season.  Here  there  could  be  no  persons  exclusively 
devoted  to  taking  charge  over  them  ;  and  without  this  special  care,  and 
a  building  adapted  to  their  peculiar  condition,  they  either  must  he  chain¬ 
ed,  or  must  be  shut  into  cells  or  cages.  And  who  is  confident  they 
will  there  always  have  a  humane  master,  or  if  humane,  that  he  will 
have  the  tact  to  manage  them  without  harshness,  and  protect  them  from 
injury  and  outrage.  It  is  not  that  one  person  or  two,  or  three,  by  un¬ 
usual  negligence,  has  been  permitted  exposure  to  wrong ;  it  is  the  many, 
the  very  many  of  these  most  dependent  beings  exposed  to  horrible  and 
monstrous  abuses  of  power,  and  neglect  of  responsibility,  which  im¬ 
pels  me,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  urge  ample  provision  for  insane 
persons  of  both  sexes  ;  provision  by  the  State,  in  safe  asylums  and 
hospitals  closely  inspected. 

Sullivan  County-House,  at  Monticello,  was  hastily  visited,  yet 
not  so  hastily  as  to  prevent  observation  of  a  thorough  neatness,  a  com¬ 
fortable  arrangement  for  theinmaies;  for  example,  lodging  rooms  not 
over  crowded,  furnished  with  comfortable  beds  and  bed-clothing,  con¬ 
venient  furniture,  white-washed  walls,  well  scrubbed  floors,  neat  an- 
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sick  not^Jpxgotten,  and  the  insane  as  well  taken  care  of  a» 
the  provision  made  for  them  by  the  county  permitted.  Some  were  able 
to  be  irr  the  family-room^  others  were  not  at  large,  one  woman  was  in 
a  decent  room  in  a*n  out-building  chained ,  but  dressed,  warmed,  and  I 
believe,  otherwise  well  cared  for.  An  insane  man  was  performing 
some  work  in  the  yard.  These  required  asylum  care  and  protection  ; 
indeed  it  would  be  greatly  best  for  all. 


Ulster  County-House,  at  New-Paltz ,  or  county-houses,  for  there 
are  five  occupied  as  dwellings,  and  parted  by  considerable  distances 
beside  these  are  various  out-buildings,  for  the  shops,  children’s  school 
room,  and  usual  barns  and  out-houses  of  a  large  farming  establish¬ 
ment.  Generally  these  were  in  excellent  order,  well  arranged,  and 
comfortable;  uncommonly  neat,  and  well  ventilated.  The  wearing 
apparel  was  respectable,  and  the  poor  were  orderly  and  decent  in  their 
general  demeanr.  Children  well  attended  to.  Food  good  in  quality, 
ample  in  quantity,  and  well  prepared.  I  found  an  insane  woman  chain¬ 
ed  to  the  floor  in  a  good  apartment ;  those  acquainted  with  the  case, 
believed  she  might  be  restored  under  proper  medical  treatment.  Be¬ 
sides  this  female,  were  other  insane  and  idiotic  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  establishment.  I  should  have  excepted  one  building  from  the 
list  of  those  in  proper  order — this  was  at  the  most  remote  part  of  the 
grounds  appropriated  to  the  buildings,  and  was  occupied  by  persons  in 
various  conditions  of  idiocy,  imbecility  and  insanity  ;  very  great  neg¬ 
lect  was  visible  here,  which  was  more  remarked,  perhaps,  from  being 
in  so  broad  contrast  from  the  first  visited  divisions.  The  buildings  are 
all  of  wood,  and  subject  to  serious  objections  in  regard  to  domestic  ar¬ 
rangements,  especially  during  the  winter  season. 


Greene  County-House,  at  Cairo ,  is  well  built,  but  not  large  enough 
for  the  occupants,  nor  as  commodiously  constructed  as  need  requires. 
This  establishment,  lately  one  of  the  very  worst  in  the  State  in  regard 
to  morals,  is  now  under  charge  of  a  master  and  mistress,  whose  ener¬ 
getic  supervision  has  effected  so  great  and  beneficial  changes,  that  I  feel 
much  regret  to  offer  any  comments  reflecting  on  their  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  its  internal  affairs.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  well  arrang¬ 
ed  ;  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  a  few  of  the  sick  comfortable, 
by  appropriating  a  room  for  their  sole  use.  Portions  of  the  house  were 
clean,  and  part  of  the  furniture  for  the  lodging  rooms  in  fit  condition  ; 
more  liberal  applications  of  lime-wash,  and  thorough  cleaning  of  floors 
and  tables  was  needed  in  most  parts.  The  day  room  for  the  men  was 
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excessively  crowded,  over-heated,  not  ventilated,  and  at  present  used 
also  as  as  a  lodging  room  ;  every  thing  here  was  in  very  bad  condition  ; 
one  young  man  very  feeble,  suffering  from  a  severe  wound,  needed  every 
thing  that  could  promote  ease  and  recovery,  and  yet  had  nothing  which 
his  condition  demanded  ;  an  insane  man,  chained  in  the  same  room  was 
as  improperly  situated  and  not  clean. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  classify  part  of  the  inmates,  but  want 
of  room  made  this  impossible  to  the  extent  required  in  a  place  where 
were  congregated  so  large  a  proportion  of  vicious  and  insubordinate 
people.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  authorized  officers  of  the  alms-house 
at  Cairo,  should  make  appropriations  for  furnishing  in  a  more  decent 
manner  some  of  the  lodging  rooms  ;  also  a  portion  of  the  inmates  with 
new  apparel,  which  they  should  be  required  to  keep  in  some  sort  clean; 
and  a  new  building  should  be  appropriated  wholly  to  the  children. 
These  appeared  to  receive  much  judicious  care,  but  all  this  is  insuffici- 
cient,  while  they  have  daily  before  them  evil  influences  and  corrupting 
example.  Those  of  the  insane  who  were  confined  in  a  miserable  out¬ 
building,  are  in  most  wretched  conditions  ;  I  do  not  mean  abused  by 
who  have  direct  charge  of  them  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  this  is  the 
case  now,  but  the  place  is  not  fit  for  a  kennel  for  dogs,  much  less  for 
the  dwelling  of  infirm  and  imbecile  men  and  women,  and  raving  ma¬ 
niacs.  Indignation,  disgust  and  compassion,  mingled,  while  examining 
this  wretched  place.  One  conclusion  is  certain,  the  county  might  fur¬ 
nish  means  of  separating  the  insane  men  and  women  effectually  and  en¬ 
tirely  ;  it  is  true,  they  do  not  occupy  one  cell  or  room  wholly  in  com¬ 
mon,  because  the  furious  are  locked  into  cells;  but  these  are  exposed, 
and  I  may  be  spared,  I  trust,  the  necessity  of  specifying  all  the  horrors 
and  disgusting  consequences  of  their  being  congregated  as  I  found  them. 
This  receptacle  is  a  disgrace,  alike  to  the  alms-house,  to  the  county,  and 
to  the  State.  The  masterof  the  house  might  effect  some  trivial  changes 
for  the  better  ;  the  county  might  have  had  a  decent  set  of  apartments 
constructed,  and  more  properly  conducted  ;  but  the  State  ought  not  to 
trust  the  insane  to  the  evils  and  miseries  almost  inevitable  upon  county, 
or  private  superintendence  and  provision, 

I  saw  much  at  the  county-house  at  Cairo  to  commend,  and  was  the 
more  disposed  to  appreciate  this,  from  knowing  how  debased  was  its 
state  before  the  change  above  alluded  to ;  but  I  saw  also  much  that 
shocked  and  pained  me,  and  much  that  I  trust  has  by  this  time  in  part 
at  least,  found  remedy. 
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Columbia  County-House,  at  Ghent ,  is  a  populous,  well  kept  esta- 
blishment ;  somewhat  crowded,  but  some  disadvantages  are  avoided 
by  judicious  arrangements.  Very  liberal  provision  is  here  made  for  the 
poor,  but,  as  elsewhere,  a  work-house  department  is  loudly  called  for. 
The  sick  and  aged  here  receive  much  attention  ;  children  are  not  neg¬ 
lected,  either  in  school  or  out,  and  are  as  much  as  possible  kept  apart 
from  the  family  at  large.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  even  of  sub¬ 
stantial  evils,  are  here  overcome.  Quite  another  alms-house  system 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  extinguish  these.  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
while  the  citizens  of  Columbia  county  desire  economy  in  the  conduct 
of  the  county  poor-house,  it  is  not  any  part  of  their  plan  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  It  seems  to  me  little  creditable  to 
the  officers  of  any  such  establishment  to  be  able  to  say  their  poor  are 
supported  at  the  cost  of  only  three  cents  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  diem,  as  one  reports  ;  or  at  thirty  cents  per  week  as  another  re¬ 
cords.  We  are  not  surprised,  when  such  results  of  financial  manage¬ 
ment  are  exhibited,  to  find  the  insane  “  cast  out.”  But  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  much  more  general  rule  of  liberal  expenditure.  The 
prominent  defects  of  county-houses  in  the  State  of  New-York  do  not 
result  from  parsimonious  restrictions  and  stinted  appropriations. 

The  insane  at  Ghent  occupy  a  department  connected  with  the  main 
building  but  partially.  This  was  in  respectable  order,  decently  clean 
and  furnished.  A  yard  enclosed  for  exercise,  in  good  weather,  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  such  of  the  inmates  as  were  able  to  leave  their  rooms,  or 
whom  it  was  safe  to  trust.  The  wearing  apparel  and  bed-clothing  were 
sufficient.  Besides  these  cases,  I  saw  several  insane  men  and  women 
in  the  main  building,  who  were  so  easily  controlled  that  it  was  thought 
safe  to  associate  them  with  the  family  at  large.  I  saw  nothing  at  this 
house,  with  all  ns  advantages  over  some  others,  to  dispose  me  to  regard 
this  as  a  desirable  place  for  any  of  this  class. 

Dutchess  County-House,  at  Poughkeepsie ,  is  a  model  of  neatness, 
order,  and  good  discipline.  The  household  arrangements  are  excellent ; 
the  kitchens  and  cellars  complete  in  every  part.  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  State  so  good  as  these.  In  some  respects  the  county-house  near 
Whiteplains  in  Westchester,  has  the  advantage.  The  buildings  there 
are  all  of  stone,  and  safer  from  the  danger  of  conflagration  :  also  they 
are  better  situated  in  regard  to  immediate  vicinity  to  a  large  town. 
This  must,  at  Poughkeepsie,  be  considered  as  undesirable  at  least,  if 
it  be  not  productive  of  serious  annoyances. 


Every  Apartment  in  the  alms-house  at  Poughkeepsie  was  unexcep- 
iionally  clean,  well  furnished  and  neatly  arranged.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  this  house,  for  so  thorough 
supervision,  and  energetic  administration  of  its  affairs.  Such  of  the 
insane  as  were  highly  excited  were  in  clean,  decent  rooms.  Their 
well  kept  lodging  rooms,  opening  upon  one  larger,  where  they  could 
have  more  space,  when  tranquil  enough  to  be  let  out.  The  women 
were  in  another  part  of  the  house,  quite  apart  at  all  times  from  this 
division. 

The  slate  of  this  establishment  has  not  always  been  so  good  as  now  ; 
but  in  the  improvements  annually  made,  it  is  gratifying  to  discover  ihe 
increasing  vigilance  exercised  to  secure  respectably  conducted  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  efforts  to  have  them  answer  the  important  ends  to  society, 
which  they  ought  always  to  propose. 

The  jail  at  Poughkeepsie  was  as  remarkably  well  kept  and  neat  as 
the  alms-house. 

Westchester  County-House,  near  Whiteplains,  consisls  of  build¬ 
ings  solidly  and  handsomely  constructed  of  stone,  and  adapted  to  receive 
more  than  two  hundred  persons.  The  interior  plan  of  the  buildings, 
though  good,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  model.  Those  at  Flatbush, 
Kings  county,  are  on  a  better  plan,  but  not  free  from  defects.  “Seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  paupers,”  according  to  the  last  report,  “  have 
been  relieved  the  past  year  in  and  out  of  the  house.”  “  Many  of  the 
inmates,  able  to  work,  have  been  employed  on  the  farm,  and  in  con¬ 
structing  two  hundred  and  twenty  rods  of  heavy  substantial  wall  ; 
ditching,  capping  and  filling  up  two  hundred  rods  of  deep  ditch.  All 
the  necessary  work  of  the  house  has  been  done  by  the  inmates  :  as 
shoemaking,  clothing,  bedding,  pails,  brooms,  without  extra  expense.” 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  provided  with  all  needed  accomoda¬ 
tions.  The  expenses  last  year  were  seven  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars,  besides  nearly  three  thousand  paid  for  out-residents. 

The  school  for  the  children  is  taught  by  one  of  the  paupers,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  faithfully  conducted  ;  if  so,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  teacher  should  not  be  paid  for  this  service  bv  the  county,  over  and 
above  his  clothes  and  board.  I  could  form  no  opinion  of  the  moral  in¬ 
fluences  exerted  here. 
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The  department  for  the  lunatics  contains  thirty  inmates,  and  deserves 
something  better  than  the  name  of  receptacle.  Neither  pains  nor  ex¬ 
pense  have  been  spared  here  in  providing  for  the  comfort,  order,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  inmates.  In  neatness  throughout  every  part,  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  State  which  I  can  bring  into  comparison,  except  the  Asylums 
at  Utica  and  Bloomingdale  An  air  of  cheerfulness  even,  pervades  some 
of  the  rooms ;  so  white,  so  clean,  so  supplied  with  comfortable  beds, 
and  the  inmates  so  cleanly  dressed,  so  clean  in  their  persons.  If  any 
thing  could  ever  reconcile  me  to  subordinate  institutions,  this  certainly 
would  do  so  ;  but  nothing  can,  I  know  too  much  of  liabilities  and  reali¬ 
ties.  A  physician  attends  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  I  cannot  suppose 
neglects  this  part  of  the  alms-house  establishment,  yet  ]  think  he  would 
be  ready  to  allow  that  a  hospital  wholly  devoted  to  curative  treatment, 
would  be  the  fitter  place  for  such  as  are  not  incurable  ;  and  that  in  all 
cases,  practised  and  paid  attendants  are  to  be  preferred  before  those 
considered  as  paupers.  1  know  that  sometimes  one  may  secure  the 
services  of  such  as  are  of  good  characters  and  dispositions  in  a  poor- 
house,  who  are  able  of  body  to  perforin  the  various  labor  requisite  ;  but 
if  competent,  for  all  this  they  are  “  worthy  of  their  hire,’’  and  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  class  of  those  called  dependents  on  public  charity. 
It  did  not  appear  to  me  accordant  with  the  best  modes  of  managing  ex¬ 
citable  patients,  to  order  their  diet  upon  the  plan  here  adopted,  though 
this  I  am  bound  to  suppose  has  not  been  done  entirely  without  consid¬ 
eration.  Several  of  the  patients,  in  both  male  and  female  departments, 
would  have  been  better  and  happier  for  more  employment,  though  at 
times  they  are  supplied  with  something  answering  this  end,  I  think. 

A  pleasant  temperature  is  maintained  in  all  the  apartments  by  means 
of  hot  air  conveyed  round  the  sides  of  the  rooms  through  iron  pipes  ; 
ventilation  is  not  overlooked.  There  is  an  abundant  use  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter.  The  aspect  of  the  attendants  was  prepossessing.  In  fine,  this . 
asylum,  constructed  at  great  expense,  and  now  conducted  with  care, 
does  honor  to  the  humanity  and  liberal-mindedness  of  the  citizens  of 
Westchester.  They  cannot  guard  it  too  vigilantly,  or  hold  over  it  a  watch 
too  scrutinizingly  investigating.  It  is  hoped  due  caution  will  be  exercis¬ 
ed  in  dividing  curable  patients  from  those  whose  malady  is  confirmed  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  too,  while  this  just  accord  of  much  that  is  excellent  is 
rendered  to  this  institution,  that  other  counties  will  not  adopt  the  plan, 
unless  the  State  fails  to  supply  what  humanity  claims,  and  justice  ex¬ 
acts. 


Richmond  County-House,  near  Fort- Richmond,  on  Staten  island* 
afljprds  a  comfortable  retreat  /or  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick.  All 
the  rooms  exhibited  decent  and  kindly  care,  and  attention  to  order  and 
general  discipline.  The  buildings  are  not  particularly  good,  but  neither 
are  they  so  defective  as  to  fail  in  securing  many  important  objects: 
This  was  like  the  county  house  at  Delhi,  most  strictly  an  alms-house  ; 
a  place  where  the  poor,  who  are  disabled,  the  sick,  aged,  and  infirm, 
and  unprotected  children  find  refuge  :  and  not  so  much  the  resort  of 
able-bodied,  able-to-work  people  as  are  most  “  poor-houses.”  No  in¬ 
sane  confined  here. 

Suffolk  County,  Long  island ,  has  no  county-house.  A  various 
provision  is  here  made  for  the  poor.  In  some  towns  they  are  “  bid  off” 
annually,  on  the  old  system,  in  others  “  boarded  out,”  in  one  or  in 
several  families.  And  again,  in  other  towns  they  are  to  be  found  in 
61  poor-houses,”  usually  having  a  farm  attached.  At  Coram  in  Brook- 
haven,  Suffolk  county,  is  a  very  respectable  establishment  for  the  poor; 
whose  general  appearance  exhibited  care  and  good  attendance.  There 
were  here  several  insane  persons,  but  not  generally  requiring  close 
confinement ;  these  were  clean  and  well  clothed. 

Not  distant  many  miles  from  Riverhead,  is  a  “  poor’s  farm,”  where 
general  wants  are  well  supplied.  I  was  not  able  to  reach  this  place, 
but  seven  or  eight  individuals  described  it  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  frequent  visits.  The  house  is  small,  and  admits  of  no  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  but  little  division  ;  some  additions  seemed  very  much  required. 
Here  is  a  young  man  regarded  as  incurably  insane  ;  he  was  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  considerable  time,  till  his  case  being  thought  hopeless,  he 
was  brought  here  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  He  is  kept  in  a  small 
building,  consisting  of  a  single  apartment  put  up  expressly  for  him  in 
the  yard,  “  because  he  is  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  his  screams 
disturb  the  people  in  the  house  here  his  shouts  and  violent  proxysms 
do  not  so  rack  the  sick  and  the  aged  ;  and  here  like  a  caged  tiger  he  is 
kept  successive  months  and  years.  “  He  has  no  fire  ;  has  never  had 
here  “  he  can  keep  warm  enough  in  winter  by  beating  about  his 
cell.”  I  suggested  that  there  must  be  periods  of  quietness  and  inac¬ 
tion,  and  at  such  times,  at  least,  there  was  danger  of  his  suffering  se¬ 
verely  in  cold  weather.  They  answered  there  was  no  room  for  a  stove, 
and  if  one  should  be  put  there  he  would  burn  up  the  building.  I  then 
proposed  that  if  the  room  was  too  small  to  admit  a  safe  division  for  a 
stove,  a  new  one  should  be  built,  and  that  it  was  cruel  in  the  extreme 
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to  leave  him  thus.  I  only  elicited  the  reply  that  “  he  was  warm 
enough.” 

At  Smithtown  are  a  few  paupers  chargeable  to  the  county;  these 
are  “  boarded  out.”  There  is  here  also  a  farm  and  dwelling  owned  by 
the  town,  where  those  having  “  their  residence  ”  in  that  town,  are 
provided  for.  The  number  of  the  poor  thus  supported  here  is  small. 

In  the  town  of  Huntington  is  a  small  farm  appropriated  to  the  town’s 
poor.  The  dwelling  is  small,  inconvenient,  and  out  of  repair ;  it  is 
a  most  discreditable  and  wretched  establishment,  but  I  should  add  that 
there  is  now  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  and  complete  reform  ;  and  in 
place  of  neglect,  confusion,  utter  discomfort,  and  wretched  apartments, 
most  wretchedly  furnished,  where  vice  consorts  with  misery,  and  in¬ 
dolence  with  incapacity,  we  may  hope  for  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
children  here  most  moved  roy  compassion — little  neglected  creatures, 
wholly  unattended  to,  by  the  confession  of  the  mistress  herself,  and 
though  having  food  and  some  clothing,  otherwise  were  veriest  outcasts 
from  care  and  kindness.  The  incompetence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house  for  the  duties  assumed,  was  apparent  every  where  in  every  thing. 
I  know  this  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  facts,  and  the 
overseers  of  the  town  of  Huntington  very  well  know  there  are  objec¬ 
tions  to  present  arrangements,  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  stale 
here  explicitly.  No  insane  persons^  are  in  this  poor-house  ;  a  saving 
mercy  for  which  l  am  devoutly  thankful. 

Queen’s  County  also  has  no  general  county-house  ;  though  there  is 
an  establishment  at  South-Hempstead,  where  the  county  poor  are  pro¬ 
vided  for,  also  one  where  are  the  town’s  poor.  I  found  it  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  through  limited  time,  to  visit  every  town  in  this  county  or  in 
Suffolk.  Much  money  is  expended  in  both,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
but  after  all  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

I  find  it  a  most  unwelcome  duty  to  speak  of  establishments  discre¬ 
ditable  to  the  towns  and  counties  from  which  their  support  is  derived. 
I  well  know  from  personal  conversations,  that  many  ot  the  respectable 
citizens  of  South-Hempstead  generally  disapprove  the  manner  in  which 
their  town  poor,  as  well  as  the  county  poor,  are  supported  and  ma¬ 
naged.  I  have  reason  to  believe  also,  that  the  county  superintendents 
are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangements  for  the  poor  in 
the  county  at' large.  Many  of  the  evils  and  abuses  now  existing,  I 
have  strong  hone  will,  before  another  year,  have  found  remedy. 


The  town  poor'  of  South  Hempstead,  of  whom  there  were  but 
fifteen,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  December,  were  “  sold,”  ‘‘bid  off,” 
“  or  let,”  to  a  resident  in  the  town,  the  landlord  of  a  miserable  tavern. 
This  man  was  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  found  favor  with  the 
paupers  by  small  allowances  of  rum,  with  additions  of  snuff  and  to¬ 
bacco.  I  went  to  his  house  and  asked  to  see  the  family  making  at  the 
same  time  the  usual  enquiries.  He  replied  surlily,  that  they  lived  at 
some  distance  from  his  own  house,  that  he  had  not  much  to  do  with 
them,  that  his  wife  knew  about  them  all.  He  professed  not  to  know 
either  their  numbers,  age  or  condition.  The  wife  came,  but  her  infor¬ 
mation  was  equally  insufficient,  and  I  directed  to  be  taken  to  the 
house  where  the  poor  lived  ;  which  was  distant  about  one-eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  tavern.  This  was  a  small  building  of  one  story,  in  a 
state  of  wretched  dilapidation.  The  fifteen  inmates  of  various  ages,  of 
both  sexes,  and  various  colors,  presented  a  spectacle  of  squalid  neg¬ 
lect,  and  one  might  say  of  poverty  also  :  dirty  in  person  and  apparel, 
in  rooms  equally  exceptionable  ;  the  little  provision  for  lodging,  was  of 
the  worst  description.  One  miserable  creature,  whether  colored  or 
white,  crazy  or  idiotic,  I  could  not  clearly  make  out,  was  rolled  in 
some  ragged,  dirty  blankets  in  a  bunk  in  a  horrible  state  of  neglect. 
An  aged  black  woman,  whose  limbs  were  enveloped  in  a  quantity 
of  rags,  to  serve  the  place  both  of  shoes  and  stockings,  was  feebly 
trying  to  quiet  the  cries  of  a  young  child.  The  only  sufficient  supplies 
about  the  place  for  the  wants  of  life  were  food  and  air,  and  even  here, 
there  was  of  the  last  too  much,  pouring  in  through  the  holes,  and  broken 
windows,  and  floors.  Confusion,  disorder,  and  wretched  life  charac¬ 
terized  the  place.  I  was  told  that  the  mistress  came  down  almost 
every  day  to  see  them,  but  her  visits  were  followed  it  seemed  by  no 
very  wholesome  household  arrangements.  The  history  of  the  town’s 
poor  of  South-Hempstead,  for  years  past  hss  been  worse  rather  than 
better  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  One  dollar  per  week  is  paid  for 
each  of  the  poor  ;  provisions  in  this  quarter  are  cheap,  and  rents  mo¬ 
derate.  In  Westchester  county-house,  the  cost  of  each  person  to  the 
county  is  fifty  cents  two  mills  and,  four-tenths  a  mill  per  week  ; 
what  a  contrast  of  condition  ! 

The  county  poor  were  some  miles  distant  from  the  place  last  descri¬ 
bed,  and  distant  also  from  all  taverns.  The  appropriations  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  class  was  liberal ;  indeed  the  inhabitants  of  Long  island 
pay  their  taxes  for  the  poor  ungrudgingly,  and  in  these  relations  are  not 
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governed  by  a  parsimonious  spirit.  Money  enough  is  expended  ;  the 
misfortune  is,  it  is  not  well  applied. 

The  house  last  referred  to  was  not  adapted  for  either  convenient  or 
comfortable  arrangements.  The  inmates  were  negligently  apparaled, 
and  not  clean,  nor  were  the  lodging  rooms  properly  furnished  with  de- 
cent  beds  and  bed  clothing.  I  was  told  that  I  had  visited  it  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  time.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  fancy  all  times  would  have  been  equally 
so  in  my  judgment  of  the  place.  Accidental  disarrangement  may 
always  be  perceived  ;  habitual  neglects  mark  themselves.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  untidy  and  unwashed  ;  the  adults,  with  one  exception,  the 
same.  The  only  insane  person  I  saw,  was  a  young  woman  of  good 
aspect,  neat,  and  actively  employed  ;  I  suspect  the  most  efficient  mem- 
ber  of  the  household.  To  those  who  have  seen  no  well  conducted 
establishments  for  the  poor,  this  might  have  appeared  less  disadvanta¬ 
geous^  ;  but  I  could  not  consider  it  other  than  greatly  discreditable  to 
those  who  contribute  to  its  support,  and  promoting  at  best  but  a  nega¬ 
tive  good. 

The  towns  of  North-Hempstead  and  Oysterbay,  having  received  a 
bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars  unitedly,  for  the  support  of  their 
poor,  purchased  a  farm  in  a  section  of  the  latter  township,  and  have 
built  an  alms-house.  This,  amongst  other  reasons,  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  not  building  a  county  poor-house.  From  personal  observation 
and  inquiries,  in  Queens  and  Suffolk  counties,  I  am  not  inclined  to  the 
opinion  advanced  by  many,  that  the  poor  in  small  towns,  are  severally 
as  well  provided  for  as  they  would  be  in  county  houses.  Each  plan 
offers  advantages  and  objections,  but  in  neither  is  the  obligation  to  do 
this  welly  set  aside. 

Kings  County-House,  at  Flatbush ,  takes  rank  with  the  very  best 
establishments  of  this  sort  in  the  State,  in  being  the  most  complete  in 
every  department,  and  excellently  conducted.  The  buildings  are  so 
extensive  as  to  afford  means  for  classification  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
and  so  also,  for  securing  good  order  and  discipline.  The  respective 
houses  were  thoroughly  neat,  apartments  clean  to  exactness,  commo- 
diously  arranged,  well  warmed,  and  supplied  with  pure  air.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  neatly  dressed,  and  uncommonly  well  attended.  Food  as  is 
usual,  not  only  liberal  in  allowance,  but  also,  what  is  not  as  common, 
wholesome  in  quality,  and  well- cooked,  and  finally,  served  with  neat¬ 
ness  and  in  order.  The  hospital  department  for  the  sick  and  feeble. 
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was  in  excellent  condition  ;  every  thing  was  comfortable,  nothing 
seemed  omitted  that  comfort  required,  nor  neglected  that  duty  enforced. 

The  asylum  or  hospital  for  the  insane,  stood  apart.  It  was  well  or¬ 
dered  for  a  county  receptacle,  but  altogether  inferior  to  that  in  West- 
Chester.  With  all  its  arrangements  for  keeping  the  insane  of  both 
sexes,  and  with  all  the  care  of  the  attendants  as  I  saw  them  at  their 
stations,  I  did  not  feel  that  this  department,  by  any  means,  met  the 
wants  of  the  class  it  was  designed  to  benefit.  I  saw  not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  abuse  or  neglect;  on  the  contrary,  kindness  and  attention, 
so  far  as  wants  were  comprehended  ;  but  much  must  be  wanting  here, 
which  a  well  governed  institution,  wholly  devoted  to  the  insane,  would 
secure.  I  was  told  that  the  county  officers  proposed  to  build  a  larger 
establishment,  finding  their  numbers  exceeding  their  present  accommo¬ 
dations.  Here  were  twenty-five  in  confinement.,  early  in  December, 
and  another  to  be  brought  that  same  day.  One  had  deceased  the  day 
before. 

Rockland  County-House,  near  Clarkstoivny  is,  in  some  respects, 
decent  and  neat ;  not  completely  or  thoroughly  so,  especially  the  out¬ 
buildings  occupied  by  some  sick,  infirm,  insane,  and  feeble  persons, 
and  children  ;  this  greatly  needed  an  entire  reform  in  cleansing,  fur¬ 
nishing,  and  in  the  personal  care  of  the  occupants.  A  little  sick  child 
was  very  improperly  situated,  and  though  it  may  sound  severe,  I  should 
say  neglected  ;  the  person  having  care  of  it,  a  feeble  infirm  woman, 
having  hardly  capacity  to  reach  the  cradle  .;  I  think  indeed  she  was 
called  crazy.  The  main  building  was  clean  and  well  ordered.  I  found 
through  this,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  that  this  alms-house  was  not 
thought  to  afford  the  needed  comforts,  such  an  asylum  is  supposed  to 
furnish  :  of  this,  I  could  form  but  a  qualified  opinion.  The  master  and 
mistress  were  persons  of  respectable  appearance;  I  incline  to  believe 
they  purpose  what  one  said  of  them,  “  to  do  about  right I  should 
perhaps  add,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  leads  them. 

Orange  County-House,  at  Goshen ,  is  a  large  and  expensive  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  till  quite  lately,  it  has  rank3d  very  low  in  respect  to  morals, 
so  much  so,  that  great  dissatisfaction  has  been  created  in  several  towns, 
with  the  plan  of  an  alms-house  common  to  all  the  poor  of  the  county  ; 
and  though  greater  care  and  close  supervision  are  now  exerted,  the  pre¬ 
judice  is  not  effaced.  Though  capacious,  the  house  is  crowded  ;  many 
of  the  lodging  rooms  are  well  arranged,  and  an  attempt  at  classification 
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has  placed  things  on  a  better  foundation  than  before  the  present  master 
took  charge.  Here,  as  at  Cairo,  there  was  so  much  for  the  present 
newly  appointed  master  to  do,  so  great  abuses  to  reform,  so  many  rules 
to  enforce,  that  to  those  who  have  been  laboring  for  this,  the  place  ap¬ 
pears  to  much  greater  advantage  than  to  one  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  compares  it  with  institutions  better  established,  and  longer 
subject  to  judicious  government.  There  is  want,  at  this  season,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  employment  for  those  who  gather  from  various  quarters  in  the 
cold  months.  A  hospital  for  the  sick  is  also  needed  ;  and  one,  by  the 
energetic  exertions  of  the  master,  has  been  partly  built  of  stone  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  free  of  county  cost.  The  county  officers  have  declined 
making  any  appropriations  for  this  object.  The  school  is  said  to  be 
well  taught ;  it  costs  the  county  nothing,  besides  the  board  and  clothes 
of  one  of  its  paupers.  .  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  colored  people  were 
comfortable,  though  like  all  in  the  main  building,  too  full  of  occupants. 
And  now  I  come  to  the  departments  for  the  insane ;  one  severally  for 
the  men,  and  one  for  the  women.  Difficulties  surround  me;  if  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  these,  few  will  find  it  easy  to  receive  the  statement 
as  a  fair  relation  of  facts  ;  those  who  perhaps  mean  to  do,  not  wrong, 
for  and  by  these  most  afflicted  beings,  will  feel  injured,  and  I  surely 
am  convinced,  that  any  language  I  employ,  will  fail  to  reach  and 
expose  all  the  evils  of  their  lot.  I  would  that  I  had  skill  to  place  before 
the  Honorable  Legislature  of  New-York,  with  distinctness,  and  in  all 
its  reality,  one  such  receptacle  for  madmen  and  madwomen  as  I  see 
repeated  in  many  places  ;  my  cause  would  be  gained.  The  persuasion 
of  the  actual,  would  have  wrought  what  its  faint  description  is  feeble 
to  effect. 

The  insane  women  who  are  too  violent  to  be  at  large,  in  the  county 
house  at  Goshen,  are  in  dreary,  narrow  cells,  opening  upon  a  yet  more 
dreary  apartment,  of  which  they  at  all  times  have  a  view  from  between 
the  perpendicular  bars  of  the  cell  doors,  utter  filth  and  wretchedness 
found  place  here.  Personally  neglected,  indescribably  so,  their  mad 
ravings  resounded  through  the  building — now  imprecations,  now  wild 
cries  rent  the  air.  I  approached  a  cell,  and  spoke  soothingly  to  the 
poor  maniac  ;  suddenly  she  ceased,  then  whispered  low,  “  speak,  oh 
speak  again  and  drawing  about  her  unclothed  person  a  blanket,  she 
grew  still,  and  moaned  no  more  ;  but  as  I  was  turning  away,  she  gently 
murmured,  “  slay,  stay.”  Out  from  her  cell  she  could  look,  but  it  was 
to  see  a  gibbering  idiot,  or  a  cowering  imbecile,  or  perhaps  a  mur- 
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muring  half  demented  creature,  wandering  languidly  about  the  room. 
In  an  adjoining  cell  was  another  female,  not  noisy,  but  loath¬ 
somely-  disgusting  in  a  neglected  person,  and  equally  neglected  cell. 
This  may  not  have  been  a  uniform  state  of  debasement  ;  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  believe  it  otherwise.  The  irresponsible  attendent,  cho¬ 
sen  from  the  poor  who  are  regarded  as  incompetent  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  as  is  shown  by  their  presence  in  an  alms-house,  had  no  special 
interest  in  these  unfortunates,  no  moving  stimulant  to  urge  her  to  a 
faithful  care  of  these  so  peculiarly  dependant  beings.  Neither  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house  would  intentionally  sanction  neglect ; 
yet  they  at  this  time  have  failed  to  secure  in  any  sufficient  degree  the 
daily  attendance,  and  daily  watchful,  kindly  care  these  helpless  crea¬ 
tures  so  imperatively  need.  The  place  appropriated  to  the  insane  men, 
squalid  and  disgusting,  generally  and  particularly,  had  yet  one  redeem¬ 
ing  view  :  it  was  apart  from  that  occupied  by  the  women.  A  foreigner 
as  dirty  and  offensive  as  those  over  whom  he  held  charge,  was  the  only 
attendant  I  saw  here.  Chains  secured  some,  feebleness  detained  others, 
and  imbecility  controlled  the  residue. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  individual  histories  here,  and  I  think 
that  the  plain  facts,  stating  recent  outward  conditions,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  society  at  large  is  unfaithful  to  its  moral  and  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  Neglects  and  injuries  are  not  confined  to  county-houses.  I 
know  of  insane  sons  permanently  shut  up  by  fathers,  without  fire, 
without  light,  without  aim  or  object  to  revive,  to  cheer,  or  to  heal  the 
wounded  mind.  I  know  ot  sisters  and  daughters  subject  to  abusive 
language,  to  close  confinement,  and  to  “floggings  with  the  horse-whip.” 
I  know  of  parents  in  their  old  age,  sunk  into  imbecility,  basely  abused, 
and  left  to  suffer;  and  I  know  of  many  cast  out  from  dwellings ,  to 
wander  forth,  and  live  or  die,  as  the  elements,  less  merciless  than  man, 
permit.  Many  are  these  histories  ;  dark,  but  true,  and  difficult  to  cre¬ 
dit,  which  reach  me  in  many  parts — nay,  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  New-York,  nor  to  any  section  of 
these  United  Slates  which  I  have  traversed  ;  but  it  is  not  the  affecting 
histories,  or  moving  passages  in  the  lives  of  the  insane,  upon  which  I 
fix  my  own  thought,  or  to  which  I  desire  to  draw'  the  attention  of  the 
public.  These  are  common  to  humanity,  are  the  providential  dispen¬ 
sations  which  all  at  one  time  or  another  in  part  share.  It  is  upon  the 
real  outward  state  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  a  malady,  truly  ap¬ 
palling  in  its  consequences,  that  I  wish  to  concentrate  your  thoughts  ; 
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it  is  to  the  grave  consideration,  whether  these  wrongs  are  to  be  redress¬ 
ed,  these  abuses  guarded  against,  these  mischiefs  arrested,  that  I  would 
draw  you.  Tearful  sensibility  is  short-lived,  and  its  shallow  fountains 
are  soon  dried  away  ;  deliberate  conviction  and  judgment  are  per¬ 
manent,  and  conduct  to  effective  acts  and  to  solid  advantages. 

Permit  me,  briefly,  to  refer  to  the  prominent  defects  of  the  present- 
county-house  system  throughout  the  State. 

These  institutions  are  compound  and  complex  in  their  plans  and  ob¬ 
jects.  They  are  at  one  and  the  same  time,  alms-houses ,  or  retreats 
for  the  aged,  the  invalid,  and  helpless  poor  :  houses  of  correction  for 
the  vicious  and  abandoned  ;  asylums  for  orphaned  and  neglected  chil¬ 
dren ;  receptacles  for  the  insane  and  imbecile  ;  extensive  farming,  and 
more  limited  manufacturing  establishments.  Besides,  in  addition  to 
being  mixed  establishments ,  they  are  not,  one  in  ten  or  twenty  coun¬ 
ties,  built  in  reference  to  these  various  objects.  They  are  not  planned 
to  secure  division  and  classification  of  the  inmates.  They  afford  in¬ 
sufficient  accommodations,  both  in  “  the  day  rooms,3’  and  in  the  lodging 
apartments  :  not  being  constructed  with  a  view  to  securing  convenient 
arrangement  or  sound  health.  They  are  almost  universally  deficient 
in  hospitals,  or  rooms  especially  appropriated  to  the  sick,  and  to  inva¬ 
lids-  They  do  not  guard  against  the  indiscriminate  association  of  the 
children  with  the  adult  poor.  The  education  of  these  children,  with 
rare  exceptions,  is  conducted  on  a  very  defective  plan.  The  alms¬ 
house  schools,  so  far  as  I  have  learnt  from  frequent  inquiries,  are  not 
inspected  by  official  persons,  who  visit  and  examine  the  other  schools 
of  the  county.  The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  poor  at 
large,  in  these  institutions  is  either  attended  to  at  remote  and  uncertain 
intervals,  or  entirely  neglected.  The  scriptural  text,  that  to  “  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached,”  that  “good  news  of  glad  tidings,”  appears  to 
have  failed,  in  its  application  to  alms-houses.  “  We  cannot  afford  it,” 
says  one  ;  “  our  subscriptions  ar.d  donations  are  even  now  burlhensome 
in  the  support  of  foreign  missions,  to  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  islands.’ 
“We  have  not  time,”  say  others,  “  we  have  in  our  town  been  wholly 
engaged,  for  the  last  six  months  by  a  revival.”  “  W7hy  do  you  not 
visit  those  degraded  beings  at  your  alms-house,  and  try  to  reclaim  them 
to  goodness  and  virtue  ?”  “  Oh,  I  have  no  time  for  such  things.  I  am 

an  active  member  and  secretary  of  the  Moral  Reform  Society.”  “How 
can  you  refrain  from  interposing  in  behalf  of  those  poor  fettered  ma¬ 
niacs,  wearing  out  a  terrible  life  in  chains,  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
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the  beautiful  sky,  and  pining  in  friendly  neglect  ?”  “  I  assure  you  I 

have  quite  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  work  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Fair.  I 
detest  all  abuses  and  oppressions,  and  have  devoted  myself  to  the  cause 
of  emancipation  in  the  slave-holding  States.  “  x\nd  I,”  said  another, 
must  lecture  on  freedom,  and  justice,  and  human  rights.  We  at  the 
north  must  be  zealous  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  the  southern  States  from 
their  apathy  to  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity.”  These,  and  such 
like  answers  to  often  renewed  questionings,  are  given  continually  ; 
and  to  me  they  are  evidence  of  our  proneness  to  overlook  the  discharge 
of  duties  “nigh  at  hand  ;  and  to  forget  that  “  the  good  example”  is 
better  than  the  “  reiterated  precept.”  Here  at  home ,  for  a  long  time, 
have  we  ample  fields  of  labor:  to  teach  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  Je¬ 
sus  by  word  and  life  ;  to  enlighten  ignorance  ;  to  stay  the  tide  of  vicious 
paupersim  ;  to  succor  the  friendless,  support  the  feeble  ;  to  visit  the 
afflicted  ;  to  raise  the  depressed  ;  to  lessen  human  suffering,  and  ele¬ 
vate  human  aims;  to  redress  wrongs;  rectify  abuses;  unloose  the 
chains  of  the  maniac  and  bring  release  to  those  who  pine  in  dark  cells 
and  dreary  dungeons  :  having  plucked  the  beam  from  our  own  eye,  we 
can  with  a  less  pharisaical  spirit,  direct  our  efforts  to  clearing  the  mental 
vision  of  neighbors. 

I  have  referred  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  of  county-houses, 
Considering  the  compound  objects  of  these,  it  is  surprising  that  so 
much  good  is  found  in  them.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  knowledge 
is  the  growth  of  a  tedious  experience.  The  evils  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  are  felt  and  acknowleged  by  all  those  brought  into  direct  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject.  Greatly  too  much  is  required,  both  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  county-houses.  Few  men  and  women  possees 
such  varied  and  rare  gifts  as  are  called  into  exercise,  in  conducting 
these  institutions. 

The  master  must  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  able  practical 
farmer ;  the  warden  of  a  prison ;  the  vigilant  superintendent  of  a  com¬ 
munity ,  rather  than  of  a  family,  composed  of  persons  of  different  tem¬ 
pers,  habits,  and  all  ages.  He  must  direct  a  school ;  conduct  a  various 
manufacturing  establishment ;  be  the  responsible  superintendent  of  a 
lunatic  receptacle ;  a  good  accountant  ready  at  bargaining  with 
irades-people,  and  acute  in  selling  to  advantage  surplus  produce,  and 
a  vigilant  overseer  and  watchman.  The  mistress  is  expected  to  be  an 
excellent  house-keeper ;  good  cook  ;  quick  seamstress  ;  skilled  in  tai¬ 
loring,  mantuamaking ;  repairing  garments  ;  competent  in  making  up 
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beds,  bed  clothing,  and  household  linen.  She  must  be  vigilant  in  every 
department :  in  the  laundry  ;  in  the  dairy  ;  in  the  sewing  rooms  ;  in  the 
kitchen.  She  must  hold  watch  and  ward,  at  all  times,  over  a  refractory 
and  ill-assorted  household.  All  these  duties,  aud  many  beside,  devolve 
on  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  county-house.  And  I  am  constantly 
assured  that,  of  all  these,  perplexing  as  are  many  of  them,  the  care  of 
the  insane  is  the  most  difficult,  and  attended  with  fewest  satisfactory 
results, 

I  respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  for  county 
alms-houses.  I  know  that  this  subject  is  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  indicate  mistakes,  and  to  detect  errors, 
than  to  rectify  misjudgments  or  retrieve  faults.  To  maintain  public 
charities,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  premium  on  pauperism,  and  so  that 
vice  shall  be  kept  at  bay,  is  still  a  problem  in  civilized  society  :  we 
can  only  say  that  if  all  evils  cannot  be  excluded,  many  may  be  abated  ; 
if  pauperism  cannot  be  extinguished,  the  muddy  fountains  which  gene¬ 
rate  it  may  be  reduced. 

The  annual  disbursements  from  the  county  treasuries  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  is  enormous;  some  plan  for 
diminishing  these  without  trenching  upon  the  just  claims  of  those  de¬ 
pendent,  seems  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  difficult  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject,  so  that  all,  in  every  section  of  this  “  Empire 
State,”  shall  be  equally  benefited,  and  none  suffer  disadvantages. 
Laws  wholesome  in  their  application  at  the  north,  might  work  con¬ 
trary  results  at  the  south  ;  plans  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  east,  would 
be  mischievious  carried  into  effect  at  the  west ;  what  might  promote 
good  on  Long  island,  would  perhaps  show  different  results  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie.  This  State,  as  yet  infant  in  age,  though  of  gi¬ 
gantic  growth,  exhibits  social  phases  accordant  with  its  paradoxical  com¬ 
binations  of  immaturity  and  precocity.  “  Rest  content,”  said  to  me 
not  long  since,  one  of  your  distinguished  statesmen.  “  rest  content,  if 
these  desired  reforms  are  not  all  speedily  wrought ;  all  will  follow  in 
time;  the  life  of  a  State,  is  not  as  the  life  of  a  man  ;  with  th e  first, 
thirty  years  is  but  a  pulsation,  with  the  last,  it  is  the  half  almost  of  a 
whole  life.”  The  greatest  good  cannot  I  know,  be  suddenly  accom¬ 
plished,  but  is  it  not  true  wisdom  by  present  energetic  measures,  to 
guard  against  growing  evils;  is  it  not  better  to  eradicate  the  master- 
root,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  merely  pruned  the  fibrous  off¬ 
sets.  The  present  plan  of  supporting  the  poor,  was  a  great  advance 
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from  that  barbarous  usage  so  long  prevailing  in  this  whole  country,  of 
“  bidding  them  off,5’  “  letting  them  out,”  &c.  The  really  necessary 
expenses  of  tiie  poor,  are,  it  appears  to  me,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
cheerfully  met  throughout  the  Slate  ;  but  still  it  is  felt  that  the  taxes 
for  these  objects  rise  to  the  verge  of  excess.  It  might  be  well  to  exa¬ 
mine  impartially,  the  modes  of  expending  these  moneys.  Possibly 
they  would  be  reduced  in  many  ways,  without  touching  the  direct  spe¬ 
cial  appropriations  at  county-houses.  The  charges  of  transporting  the 
poor  from  place  to  place,  for  example,  are  very  large,  and  this  is  made 
the  ground  of  one  argument  with  many  towns,  for  not  sending  their 
poor  to  the  county-house,  or  sending  them  reluctantly. 

In  Berlin,  and  other  parts  of  Prussia,  very  little  is  expended  in  the 
management  of  their  poor  system ;  here  in  this  country  might  be  an¬ 
other  saving,  without  trenching  on  the  claims  of  poverty.  But  there  is 
another  and  broader  ground  for  consideration.  Of  those  now  annually 
stippoited  in  the  State  of  New-York,  in  the  county  poor-houses,  much 
the  largest  portion  are  foreigners ;  most  of  these  are  able-bodied  men 
and  women,  with  entire  families,  competent  to  perform  labor,  and 
many  of  these  are  not  cast  transiently  upon  the  public  charity,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  resort  annually  as  the  cold  seasons  advance,  to  county 
poor-house.  Here  they  remain  until  spring  opens,  from  four  to  six 
months,  and  departing  are  seen  again  only  as  autumn  approaches  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  fields  have  all  been  tilled  and  the  harvest  gathered.  This 
especially  is  the  case  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  populous  coun¬ 
ties.  In  November  of  1842,  I  was  informed  at  the  alms-house  in  Al¬ 
bany,  that  four-fifths  of  the  inmates  were  foreigners,  most  of  whom 
were  able  to  perform  full  day-labor.  In  December,  1843,  the  master 
^old  me  the  whole  number  of  inmates  were  five  hundred ,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  whom  are  in  health  and  competent  to  labor,  “  but  for  these,” 
he  added,  “  I  have  but  little  or  no  employment.”  These  facts,  with 
many  which  might  be  adduced,  goto  show  the  expediency  of  establish¬ 
ing  work-houses  in  many  counties,  if  not  in  every  one  of  them.  By 
the  adoption  of  such  establishments,  under  good  regulations  uniting 
kindness  and  necessary  discipline,  all,  whfclfater  Americans  or  foreigners, 
might,  when  able  to  work,  be  transferred  from  the  alms-house,  to  the 
houses  of  employment,  and  the  former  be  reserved  for  the  aged  and  in- ' 
firm,  for  feeble  persons,  and  young  children.  Well  conducted  alms¬ 
houses  will  be  oftener  found,  when  less  crowded  with  able-bodied  pau¬ 
pers,  and  when  they  cease  to  contain  receptacles  for  the  insane. 
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There  is  but  one  testimony  throughout  the  land,  from  county  officers 
respecting  the  unfitness  of  county  alms-houses  for  the  insane  ;  these 
results  of  a  various,  and  not  new  experience,  appear  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration. 

Among  the  prominent  objections  to  retaining  insane  patients  in  alms¬ 
houses  are  these  :  burthened  by  crowding  household  cares,  and  with 
various  objects  connected  with  these  institutions,  the  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  of  them,  have  no  time  to  bestow  upon  these  very  dependent  be¬ 
ings  ;  had  they  time,  they  seldom  have  had  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  modes  of  governing  them  ;  or,  if  possessing 
tact  for  these  duties,  they  are  liable  to  removal  themselves  from  their 
places  at  any  renewed  vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  political  parties. 

The  insane  require  a  daily  care,  wholly  different  from  that  requisite 
for  any  other  persons  ;  this  only  can  be  commanded  in  institutions 
founded  expressly  for  their  reception. 

In  alms-houses,  if  violent,  their  outcries  and  noise  disturb  the  slum¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  and  continually  disquiet  the  sick  and  infirm. 

If  blasphemous  and  indecent,  their  presence  is  mischevous  and  de¬ 
moralizing. 

They  are  themselves  exposed  to  the  teazing  tricks  and  injurious  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  whose  chief  pleasure  consists  in  exciting  and  irritating 
them. 

They  are  liable  to  great  neglects,  and  to  the  most  terrible  outrages. 

The  most  shocking  abuses  may  exist  towards  them,  without  the. 
power  on  their  part,  of  claiming  or  finding  redress.  It  is  well  known,, 
that  recovery  is  very  rare  in  alms-houses ,  where  confinement  in  cells , 
and  rigorous  methods  of  government ,  are  enforced  :  it  is  also  well 
known  that  a  large  majority  of  the  insane  in  this  State,  and  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  generally,  are  either  in  narrow  circumstances,  or  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  public  charity  ^*i/is^iot  wise,  therefore,  to  provide  curative 
institutions,  where  those  who  give  hope  of  recovery  may  be  brought 
under  skilful  treatment ;  and  asylums,  where  those  in  whom  the  malady 
has  become  settled,  may  find  kindness  and  protection^  The  expense  of 
institutions  appropriate  for  the  cure  and  the  care  of  the  insane,  may  be 
sustained  by  the  State  at  less  cost,  than  any  creditable  hospitals  can  be 
by  the  counties  severally. 
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Of  lunatics  and  idiots  I  have  seen  in  the  county-houses  of  the  State 
of  New-York  about  fifteen  hundred ;  of  the  same  classes  in  private 
families,  I  know  comparatively  but  little,  and  can  produce  no  statistics  ; 
but  I  believe  we  may  fairly  estimate  all  of  these  classes  in  the  State  as 
numbering  about  three  thousand.  A  part  of  these,  both  the  idiots  and 
the  insane,  would  in  no  sort  be  benefitted  by  change  of  place — but  a 
great  number  are  suffering  more  terribly  than  language  can  describe, 
for  want  of  appropriate  care,  and  accommodations  adapted  to  their  pe¬ 
culiar  necessities,  and  their  entire  dependence  on  others  for  all  that  can 
ameliorate  the  miseries  of  their  earthly  life. 

I  find  in  the  very  able  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New-York  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  1841,  the  following  important  remark,  sound  in 
its  text,  and  demanding  serious  consideration.  “  The  incurables  should 
not  be  received  or  retained ,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  curables  ;  and  of 
the  latter  class,  recent  cases  should  always  be  accommodated  rather 
than  old  ones and  in  a  subjoined  note  is  added,  “  too  much  impor¬ 
tance  cannot  be  attached  to  this  distinction  ;  ample  confirmation  of  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  appendix. 

Dr.  Bell,  the  justly  distinguished  and  honored  superintendent  of  the 
McLean  Asylum,  in  Charlestown,  Mass,  remarks  in  the  twenty-third 
annual  report  of  that  institution,  that  “the  records  of  the  Asylum  jus¬ 
tify  the  declaration,  that  all  cases  certainly  recent ,  that  is,  whose 
origin  does  not  either  directly  or  obscurely  run  back  more  than  a  year, 
recover  under  a  fair  trial .  This  is  the  general  law  :  the  occasional 
instances  to  the  contrary,  are  the  exceptions .” 

It  would  appear  from  the  opinions  above  referred  to,  and  from  other 
and  various  authorized  sources,  that  first  importance  is  attached  to  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  curable  classes  of  the  insane  ;  and  that  ample  means 
should  be  secured  for  this  end,  becomes  from  every  consideration,  an 
imperative  obligation ;  especially  that  patients  may,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  malady  have  the  benefit  of  skilful  treatment. 

This  conducts  to  the  inquiry  what  present  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  State  for  the  insane,  and  is  this  sufficient  for  their  immediate 
necessities  ?  It  is  known  that  the  Asylums  at  Utica  and  Bloomingdale, 
are  the  only  public  institutions  in  the  State,  and  these  can  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  retain  all  even  of  the  curable  classes,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that 
these  are  adapted  in  all  respects,  by  architectural  arrangements,  and  by 
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the  eminent  professional  skill  of  their  respective  superintendents,  for 
curative  hospitals  :  and  we  now  come  to  the  question  what  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  already  made  for  the  now  numerous  class  of  incurables  '!  The 
State  has  made  none:  the  counties  (save  those  of  New-York  and 
Westchester,)  none  that  professional  medical  men,  or  enlightened 
Christians,  can  sanction  as  fit  for  temporary,  to  say  nothing  of  permanent, 
use  :  and  by  the  judgment  of  those  most  acquainted  with  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  means  of  accommodation,  and  connexion  with  the  poor-houses, 
these  must  he  condemned  for  even  temporary  use|;  being  chiefly  close ? 
unventilated  rooms  ;  narrow  dark  cells ;  cheerless  dungeons ,  cold  and 
damp ;  with  accompanying  trappings  of  iron  halls,  collars,  manacles , 
fetters  and  chains  ;  and  it  must  be  added,  the  heavy  blow  to  quicken 
obedience  ;  and  the  stinging  lash  to  enforce  silence  ;  but  these  last  not 
always,  not  oftenest ; — yet  if  at  all,  if  in  hut  one,  rather  than  what  is 
true,  in  many  cases  ;  or  if  but  the  probability  exists  that  such  cruelties 
may  he,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  public,  of  iheivhole  public  ?  1  replyy 

and  do  not  only  reply,  that  large,  entire  provision  must,  be  made  for 
these  the  most-to-be-compassionated  of  human  beings.  But  why  should 
the  Mate  make  such  provision  ?  I  answer  first,  because  the  expense 
of  minor  establishments,  that  are  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  neces- 
silies  of  the  insane,  forbids  the  idea  that  they  can  become  the  charge 
of  the  counties  respectively,  if  attempted,  they  would  at  no  distant  time 
degenerate  into  mere  receptacles,  where  neglects  would  multiply  and 
abuses  crowd  in.  The  vigilant  and  successful  superintendent  of  your 
State  Asylum  has  observed  in  a  work  on  insanity,  and  its  modes  of 
treatment  in  hospitals,  “that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
the  prevention  of  abuses  in  lunatic  asylums.”  “  Attendants  of  the 
most  unblemished  moral  character,  and  remarkable  for  kind  disposi¬ 
tions,  for  calmness  and  intelligence  should  be  procured,  and  ivell  in¬ 
structed  in  their  responsible  duties  ;  and  be  induced  by  proper  com¬ 
pensation  to  devote  themselves  perpetually  to  the  care  of  the  insane.” 
These  opinions  are  corroborated  by  all  who  have  given  consideration  to 
the  subject.  But  it  is  believed  that  no  elaborate  arguments  need  be 
advanced  to  show  why  county  asylums,  (and  private  families  with  very 
few  exceptions,)  are  unsuitable  for  the  insane,  and  should  never  re¬ 
ceive  general  sanction. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  writer  who  has  become  distinguished  for  efforts 
to  lessen  the  privations  of  the  afflicted,  and  to  secure  protection  for 
suffering  humanity,  that  “  with  regard  to  paupers  at  least,  the  duty  of 
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the  State  is  clear  and  imperative,  and  this  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  government,  to  provide  the  best  means  for  the  cure  of  the 
curable ,  and  to  take  kind  care  of  the  incurable.”  The  duty  of  society, 
besides  being  urged  by  every  consideration  of  humanity,  will  be  seen 
to  be  more  imperative,  if  we  consider  that  insanity  is,  in  many  cases, 
the  result  of  imperfect  or  vicious  social  institutions  and  observances. 
We  have  not  space  to  allude  to  these  ;  but  among  them  are  revolu¬ 
tions,  party  strife,  unwise  and  capricious  legislation,  causing  com¬ 
mercial  speculations  and  disasters  ;  false  standards  of  worth  and  rank, 
undue  encouragement  of  the  propensities  and  passions,  social  rivalry, 
social  intemperance  ;  some  fashions  and  conventional  usages  ;  religious 
and  political  excitement.  These,  and  many  oilier  causes  for  which 
society  is  in  fault,  are  productive  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  which  exist  in  its  bosom.  But  if  to  these  we  add  the  still 

J 

larger  number  which  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws,  which 
ignorance  society  should  enlighten,  we  can  fairly  lay  at  its  door  almost 
all  the  cases  of  insanity  which  occur.  I  have  advanced  the  claim  of 
the  insane  to  be  received  as  wards  of  the  State ,  and  have  shown  that 
this  State,  by  liberal  appropriations  at  various  periods  to  the  two  public 
asylums,  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  this  claim  ;  but  I  have  not, 
I  trust,  failed  to  represent  the  insufficiency  of  these  appropriations 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  largest  portion  of  this  class:  my  earnest,  my 
importunate  intercession,  then,  is  in  behalf  of  the  incurable  insane , 
who,  lost  for  life  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  understanding,  exposed  to 
suffering  and  degradation,  to  neglect  and  abuse,  and  often  abandoned  of 
friends,  are  at  once  the  most  dependent  and  most  unfortunate  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  The  basest  criminal,  who  distorts  by  vile  crimes  the 
harmony  of  social  life,  who  is  shut  out  by  just  decrees  from  intercourse 
with  his  fellow  men  in  the  open  walks  of  life,  is  still  protected  by  the 
laws  which  he  has  outraged,  and  his  prison  opens  to  admit  the  minister 
of  religion  bearing  the  holy  word  of  life,  the  humane  instructor  and 
frequent  visitor,  whose  counsels  may  inspire  repentance  towards  God, 
and  purposes  of  amended  practice  ;  but  the  poor  wretch  whom  broken 
capacities  and  darkened  understanding  disqualify  for  self-care  and  moral 
accountability — wffio,  as  a  young  feeble  infant,  is  helpless  and  uncon¬ 
scious — he  is  unprotected,  unprovided  for,  forsaken  of  friends,  forsaken 
of  all !  He  is  forsaken — but  this  will  not  last ;  civil  and  social  organi¬ 
zation  are  advancing  to  higher  stations — reaching  after  greater  per¬ 
fectness. 
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I  refer  again  to  that  valuable  State  document  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  and  respectfully  remind  you  that  “  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  what  the  State  has  now  done,  in  the  erection  of  the  Asylum 
at  Utica,  forms  but  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant  link  of  a 
mighty  chain  of  ‘  merciful  measures  which  most  lengthen  with  our 
increased  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  with 
the  'privations  of  that  mind ,  and  can  only  terminate  when  the  insane 
are  unknown  in  our  land” 

I  will  not  consume  time  by  suggesting  plans  in  detail  for  the  best  ac¬ 
complishment  of  what  is  so  much  needed  to  meet  these  important  claims. 
Establishing  the  State  Asylum  at  Utica,  together  with  that  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  as  the  curative  institutions,  may  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
four  or  six  asylums  in  convenient  sections  of  the  State,  established 
upon  a  cheaper  plan,  which,  while  it  assures  every  needed  comfort  and 
most  careful  attendance ,  will  not  need  the  many  extra  provisions  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  a  curative  institution.  These  should  be  built  in 
convenient  situations,  where  abundant  supplies  of  water  and  of  fuel 
could  be  had  without  extra  cost  ;  and  where  extensive  grounds  for  ex¬ 
ercise  and  cultivation  might  serve  at  once  to  maintain  health  of  body, 
and  a  degree  of  mental  tranquility,  and  to  contribute  to  self-support  in 
some  measure.  Fire  proof  buildings  well  ventilated,  two  stories  high, 
to  spare  labor  and  numerous  attendants,  these  and  other  accommoda¬ 
tions  should  be  prudently  studied.  Cottages  might  be  adjacent  to  a 
main  building,  for  the  more  tranquil  male  patients,  somewhat  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated  and  successful  establishment  of  Ghiel ,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hospital  at  Antwerp.  Every  Asylum  should  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  the  vigilant  inspection  of  qualified  and  au¬ 
thorized  persons,  who  should  never  assume  the  administration  to  be 
well  conducted,  but  be  assured  of  the  absolute  fact  that  it  is  so;  this 
rigid  supervision  would  imply  no  distrust  of  superintending  physicians^ 
or  of  subordinate  officers  and  attendants  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
confirm  and  sanction  public  confidence,  and  stimulate  diligent  care  into 
conscientious  fidelity. 

But  whatever  deliberation  this  subject  may  receive,  whatever  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  ieached,  I  will  indulge  the  hope  that  these  will  embrace 
a  permanent  mode  of  relief.  The  great  seal  of  your  State,  which 
bears  that  somewhat  aspiring  device,  the  rising  8un,  the  Heaven - 
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bright  sky,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  flowing  river,  the  fertile  'plain,  and 
a  motto  that  should  not  have  been  assumed  but  by  minds  stayed  to 
highest  purposes  ;  nor  retained,  but  by  those  whose  lofty  principles 
sanction  its  use, — your  State  seal  is  to  me  the  pledge  that  you  will  not 
delay  to  remedy  those  corroding  moral  evils,  to  which  I  have  asked 
your  attention  ;  that  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  having  commenced 
a  good  and  noble  work,  but  that  you  will  go  forward  to  complete  and 
perfect  your  system.  I  solicit  your  action  now,  on  the  various  ground 
of  expediency,  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  duty  to  yourselves,  of  duty 
to  your  families,  of  duty  to  your  neighbor,  and  your  fellow  citizens,  of 
your  duty  to  the  Most  High  God,  who,  in  ordaining  that  the  “  poor 
should  never  cease  out  of  the  land,”  at  the  same  time  ordained  that 
nations,  not  less  than  individuals,  should  find  sanctification  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  higher  charities,  and  the  ennobling  acts  of  life. 

I  am  told  that  the  world  is  selfish,  that  men  seek  only  outward  ag¬ 
grandizement  and  temporal  prosperity.  I  assuredly  see  much  of  this, 
but  society  would  cease  to  exist  if  liberality  and  enlarged  principles  of 
action  did  not  more  prevail.  I  discover  that  negligence  and  folly,  vice 
and  crime,  sweep  widely  and  fearfully  ;  but  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  greater  amount  of  care  and  reflection,  of  pu¬ 
rity  and  integrity,  else  the  fabric  of  social  life  would  fall  in  ruins,  and 
the  intellectual  become  subservient  to  animal  life. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  elevated  principles  of 
humanity,  I  renewedly  solicit  your  action  now  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration.  I  might  recommend  this  on  the  low  ground  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  and  prove  by  numerical  calculations  that  present  complete  and  ef¬ 
ficient  plans  would  at  no  distant  time  be  the  cheapest.  But  while  a  fit 
and  wise  economy  ought  to  be  studied,  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  will, 
in  consulting  the  mere  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  to  your  State  trea¬ 
sury,  lose  sight  of  that  justice  and  humanity  which  most  ennoble  human 
nature,  and  which  should  be  your  governing  motives  ;  these  involve 
also  the  highest  responsibilities.  God,  in  giving  to  you  understanding 
above  the  brute  creation,  and  immortal  capacities,  has  revealed  that 
there  is  a  treasury  whose  wealth  does  not  fail,  where  riches  may  be 
garnered  for  the  harvest  of  eternity. 

Provide  asylums  which  shall  meet  the  whole  necessities  of  your 
State  ;  give  to  your  sister  States  an  example  yet  wanting,  of  complete 
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and  sufficient  institutions  for  each  of  those  afflicted  classes  of  the  in¬ 
sane,  and  pause  only  till  degradation  and  suffering  are  guarded  against, 
so  far  as  human  care  and  human  kindness  may  prevent  the  one  or  dimi¬ 
nish  the  other.  It  will  be  said  that  much  already  has  been  done  for 
these  poor  miserables.  I  know  it,  and  that  is  why  I  expect  still  larger 
benefits  to  reach  them.  It  is  because  men  have  begun,  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  evils  but  to  apply  remedies ;  it  is  because  there  is  a  clearer  compre¬ 
hension  upon  these  subjects,  that  I  appeal  to  you  untroubled  by  distrust. 
It  has  now  been  learned  by  experience  how  much  of  human  suffering 
may  be  diminished,  how  many  ills  may  be  obliterated,  how  much  that 
has  been  deficient  may  be  supplied,  how  much  that  has  been  wrong 
may  be  redressed.  No,  I  will  not  believe  that  it  is  in  New-York  I  am 
to  find  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  will  return  to  their  constituents 
and  say  to  them  that  their  decisions  have  stayed  the  sacred  cause  of 
humanity,  and  checked  the  work  of  justice  and  mercy.  Am  I  impor¬ 
tunate  ?  Go,  look  on  such  scenes  as  I  have  witnessed  in  your  State 
these  last  three  months  ;  you  will  forget  all  in  zealously  devising  plans 
to  heal  these  great  distresses.  Am  I  importunate  ?  Importunity  finds 
justification  in  acquaintance  with  the  diverse  and  unfailing  resources  of 
this  vast  State,  which  open  to  energetic  and  vigorous  enterprize  the  way 
to  unprecedented  prosperity.  Except  perverse  in  the  extremest  sense, 
except  blinded  by  the  most  sullen  self-will,  except  disqualified  by  the 
rashest  movements,  New-York  cannot  but  be  the  Empire  State  in 
that  wealth  which  is  computed  by  ample  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  from  its  permanent  advantages  from  natural  position. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  prosperity  should  here  suffer  more  than  tem¬ 
porary  interruption — a  mote  crossing  the  disc  of  your  rising  sun — a 
feeble  striving  upon  a  little  surface,  of  your  deep  flowing  river — a  pass¬ 
ing  cloud,  shutting  out  for  a  moment  your  sky-reaching  mountain. 
Look  around  you,  is  it  not  true  what  I  say  ?  Look  abroad,  is  not  that 
real  which  I  show  ?  And  if  true,  if  real,  if  you  are,  in  the  adoption 
of  your  State-seal  ambitious,  without  being  vain-glorious ;  if  you  are 
great,  without  conceit ;  if  you  are  just  without  speciousness  ;  if  your 
noble  motto  is  not  a  bitter  satire  upon  your  acts,  then  am  I  more 
than  justified  in  the  confidence,  transcending  hope,  which  inspires  me 
while  urging  the  claims  of  the  most  dependent  and  most  miserable 
portions  of  the  community.  Now,  amidst  the  many  acts,  the  various 
deliberations  which  consume  time  in  your  stately  Capitol,  consecrate  a 
portion  to  the  highest,  most  enduring  interests — to  perpetuating  the 
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truest  glory  of  a  people  aspiring  to  glory — the  truest  prosperity  of  a 
people  eager  to  be  prosperous — the  truest  good  of  a  people  emulous  to 
advance.  So  shall  the  Genius  of  vour  State  reiterate,  with  exulting 
voice,  your  sublime  motto — 

Excelsior  !  Excelsior  ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  L.  DDL 

Albany ,  January  I2thf  1844. 
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